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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Prime Minister at last has put the Home Rule 
issue before the country. He has not done so by the 
referendum ; he is reserving that for the woman suffrage 
question if he can find no other way out of the difficulty. 
He has not put the issue in an address te~his con- 
stituents even. He has put it, instead, into a popular 
magazine, ‘‘ Nash’s Magazine’’, which is or was, we 
believe, a magazine “‘ all fiction’?! Home Rule cannot 
be passed in effect, he tells his readers, without the 
full sanction of the people. He does not pretend that 
this sanction has vet been got; indeed, the whole of 
his short magazine message is very cold comfort for 
fiery Radicals and Nationalists who insist that Home 
Rule must be forced upon England willy-nilly within 
the next two years. 


Mr. Asquith’s words are indeed a fresh invitation to 
the House of Lords to fling out the Home Rule Bill 
when it is presented to them some time this year or 
next. It is usual—and no doubt there is excuse for it— 
to represent Mr. Asquith as the perfectly acquiescent 
servant of Mr. Redmond and the Irish vote, ready to 
do all they bid if only they suffer him to remain in 
office. But one may allow at least that in secret he 
may chafe and smart at the idea of passing Home Rule 
by a‘‘ dirty trick ’’ without the approval of the electors. 
ls there one Prime Minister in the long illustrious line 
since Walpole who would not have chafed under this 
disgraceful yoke? It might almost have shamed a 
Bute and driven an Addington into retirement. The 
article or note in ‘‘ Nash’s Magazine ’’ may be a mere 
straw ; vet it serves to tellin what quarter the wind sits. 


Mr. James Douglas has a right to feel proud to-day. 


Alone among the Liberals he warned Mr. Churchill in 
‘ 


the ‘‘ Morning Leader ’’ against going to Ulster Hall; 
and this at a time when all the other pressmen on the 
Government side were laughing at ‘‘ Ulsteria’’, and 
when Mr. Churchill himself was grasping firmly his 
sword—or was: it the dog-whip which he took fram his 
suffragette antagonist?—and boasting like Macbeth, 
‘*T'll not yield!’’ And it appears that Mr. James 
Douglas’ reward is this: the ‘‘ Morning Leader’’ is 
to be gobbled up, tips and all, by the ‘‘ Daily News’’, 
for the great concern of Cadbury and Co-e is in future 
to be more than ever a family concern. 


Now that Mr. Churchill has been worsted by Sir 
Edward Carson and Lord Londonderry, he is going to 
call the troops to his aid. He is going to have a 
Tonypandy on his own account if anybody interferes 
with his plans now that he has fairly turned tail and 
run away from the Ulster Hall to the Celtic Football 
Ground. The marquee for the 8th of February is being 
prepared, and two or three regiments of soldiers are 
to be called to the scene of the runaway. Mr. 
Churchill will not fight, and Mr. Churchill will be quite 
right. But why call out ‘‘ the military ’’’ when the 
danger is past? Surely a body of the usual 
‘‘ stewards ’’ who are trained in the interests of the 
Government to deal with women, would serve the pur- 
pose far better. 


The only justification for a monster political meeting 
is that it does a party good to see how many supporters 
it can collect; and then there is *‘ the psychology of 
crowds ’’—the enthusiasm generated by the mere 
swarming of men. Otherwise these huge gatherings 
are a mistake, for few speakers possess organs suffi- 
ciently powerful to make themselves heard by ten 
thousand persons in an immense rotunda like that of the 
Albert Hall. The orator strains his voice; the audi- 
ence strain their ears; half the number of people in a 
hall half the size would be twice as comfortable, and the 
speech would be much more effectively delivered. 
There must have been quite ten thousand Tories in the 
Albert Hall to hear Mr. Bonar Law, whose voice was 
once or twice painfully strained. Although Mr. Law 
spoke slowly and distinctly—the two most important 
points in elocution—we doubt whether those on the 
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outside rim of the crowd heard more than a part of what 
he said. 


In every other respect the meeting was a brilliant 
success. Everybody was in such capital humour, both 
speaker and listeners! Mr. Bonar Law has the knack, 
which Mr. Balfour lacked, of putting himself at once 
on an easy and familiar footing with his audience, who 
cheered his palpable hits the more readily because most 
of them were familiar. George Eliot wrote rather 
cynically that you must either give people what they 
are accustomed to or what they don’t understand. Mfr. 
Balfour generally gave them the latter, a mistake which 
Mr. Law was clever and courageous enough to avoid. 
The audience was kept in a perpetual simmer of satis- 
faction by party strokes ‘‘ which were the more easily 
appreciated because most of them ’’, as Disraeli said of 
Peel’s Latin quotations, ‘‘ had already received the 
meed of public approbation’’. What nonsense, by the 
by, our descriptive correspondent of the daily Press 
has been writing about the new leader : ‘‘ the hard lines 
of the face’’, ‘‘ the grim, determined mouth ’’, ‘* the 
cold, impassive voice’’, etc., etc. Why, if there is 
one thing more remarkable than another about Mr. 
Bonar Laav’s expression and voice it is the note of sym- 
pathy, almost feminine in its softness. 


The ground-note of the meeting was an alert and 
very determined hostility to the Government. That is a 
matter of course in a Tory crowd : but there was some- 
thing more vibrant and hilarious than is usual in a 
West-end gathering: it was almost a crv of fierce 
exultation. That is the kind of spirit which pervades 
a party conscious of coming victory. It is a thousand 
pities that a great meeting of the kind was allowed to 
tail off so woefully at the end. Lord Farquhar’s speech 
was mere dumb show; and Sir Harry Samuel and Mr. 
Harry Lawson, who followed, are no doubt worthy men 
who have served the party, but they are neither good 
speakers nor typical Conservatives nor prominent 
politicians. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Mr. Henry Chaplin, 
and Mr. Hayes Fisher were all sitting there, and they 
are all London members. We cannot imagine why 
they were not asked by the managers of the meeting to 
move and second the resolutions. As it was, the whole 
business ended in bathos. 


Lord S. Aldwyn hit hard in his speech this week at 
Gloucester and the matter like the manner was so 
vigorous it is a pity the ‘* Times ’’ overlooked it. Wales 
he described as ‘‘ a petty principality: ‘‘ I hope ’’, he 
said, *‘ the House of Lords will discuss the Disestab- 
lishment Bill in all its stages, and riddle it by amend- 
ment and criticism’. As to the Home Rule tactics of 
the Government, they were ‘‘ neither honest nor honour- 
able’’. There has not been a more stinging speech 
than this since Mr. Balfour told how the Government 
had trapped the Crown. In politics to-day there is no 
man whose criticism scorches those in the inner ring 
more than Lord S. Aldwyn’s, for he has a certain 
intellectual detachment that always tells among the few 
who know, and who can discriminate between the virtue 
of criticism and the verbiage. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach was one of the few men 
who could exasperate Sir William Harcourt by his irony 
and criticism. Few who saw the scene are likely to 
forget how Sir William Harcourt, usually so tolerant 
of criticism from the other side, was once tried 
by Sir Michael Hicks Beach past all bearing. He 
was leading his party at the time, if we remember right, 
but suddenly he rose in haste, and, declaring he would 
not be “‘ insulted ’’ any longer, stalked out of the House. 
But the irritation soon passed off, and later Sir William 
Harcourt often expressed admiration for his opponent. 
Lord S. Aldwyn may belong to a past school in politics, 
but he has not lost his critical power and sting. 


The Bishop of S. David’s is playing the man indeed 
for the Church militant in Wales. He is everywhere 


fighting for his Church against the spoiler, and every- 
Every morning, 


where apparently at the same time. 


as we open the paper, we are met with the Bishop 
of S. David’s. And the Bishop of S. Asaph is well 
to the front, too. These Welsh bishops are the true 
leaders of their people. Would that our English 
bishops were fiery champions of the Church as they. 
But in ours this zeal burns not. The official English 
ecclesiastic tends to dignified latitudinarianism, which 
is not a good seeding-bed for zeal. Mr. Asquith’s 
ecclesiastical selection is telling. He has avoided 
enthusiasm. We must say we sympathise with the 
lavyman’s protest at Farnham against English episcopal 
aloofness. The disestablishers are to make every 
chapel in the land ring with their propaganda, but in 
the churches we are to say nothing. Is there any 
thing to be ashamed of in defending the connexion 
between Church and State? If the Bishops will not or 
dare not lead, then Churchmen must take things in their 
own hands. We will have our ‘* day of protest ”’. 
More and more it is plain that to-day the English bishops 
are not the leaders of their people. 


The Liberal press is triumphant over the mistake Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan made in thinking that his art collec- 
tion, if left in England, would be subject to death 
duties. No man, they boast, need pay on his pictures. 
unless they are sold. That is all very well, but the 


Liberal press conveniently forgets that often’ in- 
heritors are bound to sell their pictures to pay 
the crushing duties that fall on the land. Some- 


times the owner sells them before his death, to provide 
a fund against the ‘‘ Devil’s Duties *’, and sometimes 
the heir is forced to sell them later—it makes no earthly 
difference which. Mr. Pierpont Morgan happens to 
be a multi-millionaire, so that there is no need to sel! 
before or after. But English country landowners, at 
whom the duties are aimed, belong to a very different 
class. However, let us grant the Radicals their 
triumph; at length they have found someone—though 
not an Englishman—who is not oppressed by this harsh 
tax. 


The Philo-German meeting addressed on Monday 
by Sir Frank Lascelles was ail right. There are 
two kinds of meeting held to express sentiments of 
friendship and sympathy with a foreign nation. One is 
the harmless kind, whose intention begins and ends 


with honest friendship for another country. Such was 
the Philo-German meeting of Monday last. The other 


is the Philo-Persian and Philo-Turkish order of meeting, 

whose object is more to rage against some other Power 

than to befriend Persia or Turkey. The speakers at 

these meetings cannot be friends bf Persians or of’ 
Turks ; they do not know them well encugh. 


But Monday's meeting was different. Lord Rose- 
bery’s message could do no harm: ** My wish for a 
better understanding with Germany is well known. 
There is no one who wishes more than I do for better 
relations with Germany "’. And there was no extrava- 
gant rosiness. Sir Frank Lascelles did not blink the 
hostility to Britain of many people in Germany—an 
hostility increased by the Morocco business. Against 
this temper their own meeting, said Sir Frank, ‘* would 
not be of much effect’. Still we welcome Sir Frank’s 
optimism. 


The German Emperor's rescript to his Chancellor is 
more the official document in tone than is usual with 
the Kaiser’s utterances. We miss the characteristic 
phrase that strikes pleasantly or unpleasantly on the 
ears of Europe, and is not readily forgotten. The liveliest 
portion is in the tail, where there is a possible allusion 
to German elections and German Socialists—or is it 
an allusion to some foreign matter? The Kaiser trusts 
that the memory of Great Frederick will live on in the 
hearts of his people ; that they will remember him with 
sympathy and gratitude ‘‘ despite many disagreeable 
phenomena of the present time "’; and that these feel- 
ings will be a ‘‘ guarantee that, if it should ever become 
necessary to shield from danger the heritage which 
comes from him of ideal and material possessions, the 
German races will rally with one mind round their 
Princes ”’. 
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Mr. Bertrand Stewart’s trial for espionage in Germany 
makes public many interesting personal details about 
him and his family, his profession, income, military 
tastes, and annual expenses, but as yet it has not 
thrown any light on the charge against him. He is 
accused of having in 1911 attempted to obtain know- 
ledge of military matters in Bremen, Heligoland, and 
Wilhelmshaven which it is in the interests of the 
German Empire to keep secret. He is also charged 
with attempting to convey such information to the 
British Intelligence Department. It is not said that he 
actually did so. Reports in the papers do not and will 
not give much information, as the greater part of the 
session is in secret; a great contrast to the prosecu- 
tions under our *‘ Spying ’’ Act of last year. 


Our Government ought carefully to watch the trial. 
Mr. Stewart’s answers and conduct, so far as they 
appear in the reports, are sure to interest his country- 
men in his fortunes. If Mr. Stewart is a “‘ spy”’, it 
seems to show very little intelligence on the part of 
the Intelligence Department to send him to collect 
information about naval matters. According to his own 
account, which we take to be true, he has no expert 
knowledge of these things. He is a solicitor who is 
an officer in the Yeomanry. Many of the President's 
questions seemed as casual as the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, especially one as to whether Mr. Stewart had any 
cousins in the Aero Club. The interpreter’s remark 
that the President meant by this members of the Intelli- 
gence Service deepens the mystery. 


France and Italy have settled their differences for the 
moment. In fact it would not suit either of them to 
fall out seriously. But French Colonial sentiment is 
sore, for Italian destroyers have been searching French 
launches trading along the coast of Tunis. The 
‘* Matin ’’ has tried to get up a scare of an Italian rising 
in Tunis. This is nonsense, though there may be more 
trouble there between the Arabs and the Italians. Pri- 
vate information leads one to believe that disillusion- 
ment and disgust at the futile and expensive war is 
spreading in Italy. 


The state of Lisbon does not suggest the success of 
Republican institutions. Anarchy and a general strike 
are no evidence of contentment whatever explanation 
may be given of the outbreak. The capital has been 
under martial law, and a warship has left Gibraltar for 
the danger zone, which practically embraces the whole 
country, for Oporto gives signs of active sympathy with 
the Lisbon rising. The Government announces that the 
strike is ** practically ’’ over, but bombs are still explod- 
ing in Lisbon. What has Portgual gained by playing 
at a Republic ? 


Nothing has changed save that the Church has been 
insulted and plundered and taxation increased. The 
worst conducted Monarchy could not create more discon- 
tent than this Republic. The chiefs of the various 
parties have resolved to support the Government’s action 
as being the only way to re-establish order ’’. Lest 
they hang separately they will hang together, but they 
may hang separately yet. This régime must have 
money to pay the army. How can this be raised save 
by sale of some Colonial assets? It is possible that this 
may be the one thing wanting to destroy the Republic. 
Yet it can hardly escape the dilemma. 


Mr. Shuster made his long-expected speech on 
Monday to the usual audience. A few guests appeared 
whose presence may be explained by sentiment rather 
than mere Radical intransigeance. On the whole Mr. 
Shuster was moderate in his language. But he did not 
explain how he expected to run Persia by ignoring 
Russia, and treating the claims of Great Powers as a 
smart Yankee might treat the remonstrances of a Sand- 
wich Islander. The inevitable has happened in Persia 
probably with less friction than if no Anglo-Russian 
Agreement had existed. In the South we shall almost 
certainly soon have a considerable British force. 


Mr. Roosevelt, according to an interview in the 
‘* Evening Post’’ of Chicago, *‘ does not want, and 
will not seek, but will accept, the Republican nomina- 
tion if the party offers it him spontaneously”. He 
thinks, in spite of this, that Mr. Taft's election is 
‘‘ probable ’’—a statement of faith which is received 
by the experts as indicating his certainty of mind that 
Mr. Taft will be defeated. Certainly this interview of, 
Mr. Roosevelt is exactly the thing to make Mr. Taft’s 
return almost impossible. If this does not let in the 
Democrats, they will have to mismanage their chances 
considerably. Many candidates ostensibly canvassing 
for Mr. Taft are really preparing the ground for Mr. 
Roosevelt ; and Mr. Taft in his speeches is compelled 
to talk as much against the Radicals of his own party 
as against the Democrats. The Roosevelt interview 
drives the wedge home. 


This interview, as reported, is on the face 
of it dishonest. ‘‘ He does not want... but will 
accept.’’ Yet, apparently, he is careful to emphasise 
his view that the rule against Presidents having a third 
term only applies to three consecutive terms. (Mr. 
Taft was put in, it seems, to make it lawful for Mr. 
Roosevelt to succeed him.) Moreover, why did not 
Mr. Roosevelt wait for the ‘‘ spontaneous ”’ offer which 
he will accept? The offer cannot be spontaneous now. 
Mr. Roosevelt has invited it. 


The inquiry which has proceeded through the week 
into the small-holding experiment at Boxted is being 
held merely to obtain information for the Charity 
Commissioners. As Mr. Morris, Assistant Charity 
Commissioner, said with unconscious satire: *‘ This is 
not a judicial inquiry ; it is an inquiry in which we are 
trying to arrive at the truth ’’. 


One of the most remarkable passages in the affair 
was the ipse dixit of Mr. Hughes K.C. in defence of 
the Salvation Army. ‘‘ The question ”’, he said, ‘‘ is not 
whether in any particular instance one man or two or 
three men have been dealt with harshly or not. It is 


impossible, with the best will in the world, that any - 


Government Department can deal with the relations 
between landlord and tenant in such detail as that. If 
a tenant has been turned out legally it seems idle almost 
to ask a Government Department to inquire whether 
proper kindness has been shown him in performing a 
legal operation.’’ Here is a fine condemnation—quite 
unsolicited—of the Radical system of small-holding 
under the County Councils. It is just this knowledge and 
kindness between landlord and tenant in individual 
cases which is most necessary, if the small-holder is to 
have a chance to prosper. 


Naturally enough, the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ and 
some other newspapers that have suffered from the 
vagaries of juries are pleased with the result of the 
‘* George Flanders ”’ libel action. Since Mr. Artemus 
Jones, a well-known barrister, won an action for libel 
against a newspaper in which the writer of a sketch had 
chanced to use his name, newspapers and writers have 
assumed that such an accident must have as its con- 
sequences a libel action with heavy damages. They 
have talked of blackmail ; and in the action against the 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’’ defendant’s counsel suggested 
that if the Artemus Jones action had not been heard of, 
the plaintiff would not have imagined he had suffered 
any damage. 


If the result of this action restrains the bringing of 
such actions, it will be well. But it does not alter the 
law in any way. It will still be open to any stupid 
jury to find the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ or any other 
paper guilty of libel in quite as absurd circumstances.. 
All that can be said is that the jury in this case had 
more sense than some previous juries had. The law 
stated by the House of Lords in the Artemus Jones 
case was exactly applicable to this of the ‘‘ Pall Mall 
Gazette ’’. The jury in each instance has to decide 
whether a given person could reasonably be supposed 
to be meant, not whether the writer actually meant him. 
Mr. Artemus Jones himself was well known in the office 
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of the newspaper and in the neighbourhood where it 
circulated. In the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ case the 
environment was quite different. The only law is that 
it does not matter about the writer’s innocent intention. 
This may be wrong; but this apart, the rest is only a 
question of the common sense of the jury. 


Since Mr. Brookfield went to the S. James’ Palace 
one feels as to the censorship with Shakespeare's 
Roman soldier : 


** With news the time’s with labour ; and throes forth, 
Each minute, some ”’. 


Two plays were banned last week ; and this week there 
is news of another. The Censor’s conduct in holding 
up Mr. Cosmo Hamilton's ** Blindness of Virtue ’’ till 
last Monday afternoon—a few hours before the produc- 
tion was due—is quite unaccountable. It appears that 
the Censor wrote of ‘‘ The Blindness of Virtue ’’ as a 
play ‘‘ calling for special attention ’’—the last thing we 
should have expected to hear said of Mr. Hamilton's 
comedy. It will have to be added to the collection of 
curiosities which makes our Censorship of Stage Plays 
the delight and despair of its critics. Mr. Hamilton's 
play must have a label to itself. It is neither religious, 
nor political, nor moral, nor bad-mannered. nor per- 
sonal—it has, in fact, none of those qualities which 
from time to time are a vague clue to the motive of 
rejection. 


Meantime we may note the fearful stigma attaching 
to anyone under the Censor’s ban from the history of 
Mr. Shaw’s doormat at 10 Adelphi Terrace. A prisoner 
came up at Bow Street on Wednesday, self-accused of 
stealing Mr. Shaw’s doormat—not for the first time. 
His idea seemed to be that, if only he could provoke 
Mr. Shaw to proceed against him, Society would rise 
wrathfully in his defence and give him a job. ‘* He 
stole the mat before *’, witnessed the police officer, ‘* to 
get Mr. Shaw to prosecute him. He seems to think 
that, if he could get Mr. Shaw to prosecute, it might 
be the means of him getting some employment."’ Make 
an enemy of Mr. Shaw (outcast by edict of the Censor) 
and you become the friend of employers and magis- 
trates ! 


Playgoers and critics who witnessed ‘‘ The Lower 
Depths ’’ of Maxim Gorki some weeks ago under the 
mistaken impression that they were being called upon 
to be lost in wretchedness and gloom will read the 
message arriving this week from Capri with some 
astonishment. To the congratulations of many who saw 
the play, and were sensible that the occasion was not 
ordinary, Gorki has replied in a letter which should 
give some of our English critics some searchings of 
heart. ‘* The world knows itself little ’’, writes this 
apostle of gloom, ‘‘ I think it is richer than it seems 
to us... . life is difficult, but nevertheless men will 
learn to live more easily, more joyously, more happily. 
That is the aim of our work, is it not? ”’ 


Oxford has just lost almost the last of its ‘‘ charac- 
ters’’. A. T. Barton, of Pembroke, that fine and 
finished classic, an artist-scholar, died on Wednesdav. 
He was too rare a person, too rich in nice sympathies 
and deep feeling, to be generally known. But all who 
have heard him talk at large—the glorious condemna- 
tions, the vigorous idiomatic phrase—will remember 
him. A curious crabbed outer man, but the inner man 
was a light that showed through to those who had eves 
to see it. 


The Duke of Fife, though he did not play any con- 
spicuous public part in life, yet sat high in the people's 
hearts. They felt warmly towards him as the husband 
of King Edward’s daughter, and this regard grew into 
something like affection as the public came to realise 
what a singularly devoted husband and father the Duke 
was. Weak health is a heavy burden, but so far as 
man can lighten it for anyone he lightened it for the 
Princess. The feeling that it is the ‘* Delhi’? wreck 
that caused his death has naturally quickened sympathy 
everywhere. 


PARTY PROSPECTS. 


“OVERNMENT and Opposition have not yet 
changed sides but they have changed tempers. 

A year ago, on the eve of the new session, we of the 
Opposition were certainly not in the highest spirits ; 
none could charge us then with the offence of aggressive 
cheerfulness—one of the most irritating of all moods to 
everybody else. We had not done as well in the general 
election as we had hoped to do; we had to look forward 
to a session of fighting for the Constitution’s life with 
the odds all against us. We did not know then, it is 
true, that the Throne was to be cast into the adverse 
scale as well. But we knew that the Government 
would stick at no violence to the Constitution in their 
attempt to break it up; and the man in the street 
apparently cared not a jot. In the prospect there was 
nothing pleasant for us; we had only to set our teeth 
and fight as best we could. The session went its way 
and in the end the evil deed was done; the Constitution 
was unbalanced in favour of the Government without a 
single set-off from which the Opposition could take 
The end came in circumstances humili- 
ating for us and full of serious presage. The Govern- 
ment were left crowing on the top of the con- 
stitutional débris-heap. Yet now-—-a few months after 
—there is no Ministerial crowing, no flapping of wings. 
They are about to crown their work by adding to the 
destruction of the Constitution the destruction of the 
union between England and Ireland and of the com- 
munion between Church and State in Wales. They 
ought to be in very good spirits on taking in hand so 
congenial a job. What means their depression? And 
what the high spirits of the Opposition? These should 
surely be deep in the dumps. They have a tremendous 
fight before them, again with the odds against—more 
against them than last year in ene way, for the 
Government can now work their way in defiance of 
both people and Lords. Yet it ts the bare truth to say 
that the Government are exceedingly glum and the 
Opposition exceedingly chirpy. What has made all the 


any comfort. 


difference is just this—the Opposition know that 
the country is with them, and the Government 
know that the country is against them. That 
is the whole explanation of the paradox. There 


has been a great change in public opinion. The bye- 
elections have shown it wherever there has been one. 
There has been a strong movement uniformly in one 
direction—towards the Unionists. Unlikely places such 
as Carmarthen show it as stronzly as likely places such 
as South Somerset. The turnover has been greater in 
some places where we have not won the seat than in 
those where we have. Nor are the bye-elections the 
only symptom of this change in the body politic, 
perhaps not the most significant. What strikes us most 
is the complete change in the temper, also in the 
deliberate opinion of those one comes across in the 
daily reund. A few months ago nearly every Unionist 
we met talked glumly cf the feeling of the country ; 
saw no sign ef any change; wondered whether we 
sheuld ever get back to power. Every Radical, on the 
other hand, was confident of holding the ccuntry for 
years. It is now the other way. We find Radicals 
admitting that if there were an election now they would 
lose. Unionists on the other hand are confident we 
should win; some qualifying their confidence only with 
a doubt whether the process of transformation has gone 
far encugh to give us a working majority over all other 
parties combined. As a sign of the times this view 
o} the average man is extremely significant. We value 
it much more than the prognostics cf the political 
expert. We have often found the expert wrong as to 
clections ; but the balance of opinion of the men one 
meets day by day of all parties we have never found 
wrong. If ycu find those arcund you saying generally 
that one side will win a general election, you may be 
pretty sure that side will win. We have watched the 


man in the street's selecticn over a long series of 
elections, and it always comes out right. It is 
often impossible to gauge a particular local election, 
but the general result—which side will have a majority 
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—«an always be gauged. Beginning, say, from 1886 
we shall find public opinion right as to the general 
result of the election. That year Unionists were 
confident of winning; Liberals expected to lose. 
In 1892 nearly every one we asked said Mr. 
Gladstone would get back to power, but not 
with a large majority; in 1895 opinion was all 
in favour of the Unionists; so in 1go0. In 1906 
it was dead against them; in January 1910 it was not 
strongly marked either way; but we found most—say 
three out of five—thought the Liberals would get in 
again, but that we should improve our position. In 
December, again, people were saying that there would 
be very little change. There will, of course, always be 
the enthusiast on either side who lets his wish father 
his thought, as there will always be the pessimist who 
enjoys thinking his party will be beat. But the general 
view somehow or another comes out roughly right. We 
are not concerned to explain it or to advance any 
theory; but the fact is very germane to the present 
position. If it is true, as we are certain it is, that in 
general elections the favourite wins, it is not a negli- 
gible fact when a party obviously is coming into favour, 
we mean in the sporting sense ; and the Unionist Party 
is coming into favour now. Once started, the move- 
ment grows; and, of course, the experience that the 
favourite side generally does win helps it to win. We 
«an have no doubt at all that the country is now on 
the whole against the Government. Nor is there any- 
thing in the coming session Ministerialists can count on 
10 improve their position at the next election. If they 
should fail to pass either Welsh Disestablishment or 
Irish Home Rule, discontent will be uncontrollable, 
showing itself in the aloofness if not actual hostility of 
political friends. If they carry these, they will also 
lese. In any event they will have far fewer Irish votes 
io help them in the House of Commons, and the Irishry 
in England will no longer have the Home Rule induce- 
ment to vote for a nonconformist and secularist party 
they heartily dislike. In Wales, too, if, as we are told, 
Disestablishment is the one real political force in the 
country, disestablishers, when they have got it, will 
have no incentive left to vote Liberal or even to concern 
themselves with politics at all; while Churchmen’s 
opposition will naturally be sharpened to extreme 
keenness. ‘This session cannot strengthen the Govern- 
ment; it can only weaken it. It is the pound-of-flesh 
session, when Irish Nationalists and Welsh Noncon- 
lormists who have been propping up the Government 
so long are going to have their bond. 

The danger for Unionists is that they may not get 
back to power until after the mischief has been done. 
‘There is also the electioneering use the Government may 
muke of the otiose sessions following the rejection of 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment by the Lords. 
Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment, if carried, will 
weaken the Government at the next election, but that 
would be small consolation for the mischief done : mis- 
chief that once done can hardly be undone. Also, if the 
Government have two sessions to play in, two years in 
which to think only of the coming election, who knows 
what they might do? Mr. Lloyd George might repeal 
the Insurance Act, democratically bowing to the popular 
condemnation of it, and bring in a_non-contribu- 
tory one instead. If the Lords suspended it, 
he could raise the old anti-people cry; if they passed 
it, he would take credit for his submission to the 
popular will. Where he would find the money we do 
not, indeed, know ; but he is quite capable of timing the 
Bill so that it should not come into force until well 
after the election. If the Bill served his electioneering 
purpose, he would take his chance of financial diffi- 
culty to come. Perhaps he would not be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when that matured. Or he may carry 
his attack on landowners still further, or extend the 
super-tax downwards. Perhaps he will attack the City 
companies. He may introduce half-a-dozen schemes of 
plunder in the two years and flaunt them before the 
«rowd at street corners. They would do to talk about, 
no matter whether he ever carried them out or not. 
‘The only safe thing for Unionists is to make the Govern- 


ment go to the country this year. Domestic divisions 
in the Cabinet may do the business for them. Meantime 
the Opposition must not give the Government a 
moment's rest. We must harry them until they can 
go nolonger. They have given no quarter : they must, 
and, we grant to their credit, will, expect none. It is 
they and not we who have turned politics into a 
fight. Duty to the country requires that we should 
leave no single thing undone that may help to upset 
the present Government. 


LORD CHARLES BERESFORD’S 
INDICTMENT. 
HE sudden drop of Lord Charles Beresford in 
1909, and his subsequent wrestling in the Parlia- 
mentary arena, have somewhat obscured the popular 
mind to his more substantial qualities. But these quali- 
ties exist. Lord Charles was indubitably a great fleet 
commander, and he has impressed the British mind 
because, presumably, he possessed certain virtues of 
sturdiness, dash and straightforwardness which the 
Briton loves or thinks he loves. The title of his recent 
book, ‘* The Betrayal ’’, is somewhat melodramatic, but 
the substance is well reasoned, and in it there is much 
more than the sudden ferment of new wine. It treats 
of our naval deficiencies, roughly under five heads—a 
lack of personnel, the abandonment of the two-Power 
standard, a defective organisation for war direction, a 
deficiency of cruisers and docks, and defective naval 
education. 

The first three cannot be denied. Our personnel is 
almost terribly insufficient. The two-Power standard 
has been abandoned. Our organisation for war proved 
defective last autumn. The remaining issues are more 
or less controversial. The first chapter deals with the 
subject of naval education. The real defect here was 
the crude and hasty form in which the scheme was 
issued. It was never properly thought out to its con- 
clusions. There was no real motive principle for its 
adoption, and its deficiencies cannot be glossed over by 
a parrot-like repetition of all the Prime Ministers and 
Admiralties who have been willing to give it a trial. 
Authorities and Prime Ministers are not always in- 
fallible. Sir Edward Seymour and the Navy may be 
right and the authorities wrong. And it would be in- 
correct to say that the last Admiralty Board approved of 
the system. They certainly accepted it, just as a lodger 
accepts his landlady’s idea of colour in wall-paper. But 
when deluged with requests for definite information, 
they maintained a significant silence. Their attitude 
was one not of enthusiastic approval and willing assent, 
but of ** Je ne veux pas le toucher ’’. 

Lord Charles then goes on to discuss a point which 
was felt much more acutely by the Navy than by naval 
correspondents. The scheme of education was not half 
so objectionable as the despotic methods of enforcing 
adherence to it. These methods were new-Machia- 
vellian and un-English, and it is not politic that they 
should be altogether forgotten, for it is the business 
of the Admiralty and the Navy to see that they shall 
never again prevail. Certainly let controversies die 
away, but do not let there be any recurrence of their 
cause. One of the most serious issues raised in the 
book is that of the manning of the Fleet dealt with 
in Part XII. On this point our empty naval barracks 
echo what Lord Charles asserts, that *‘ the key of the 
policy of economy pursued by the Admiralty from 1904 
to 1909 was the determination to save money by 
reducing the personnel’’. Here again facts speak for 
themselves. In 1905-06 Vote A was reduced by 3000 
men. It stood at 127,000 odd till 1910-11, when it rose 
to 131,000 and to 134,000 in 1911-12. But the men 
required now ought to have been voted in 1907 and 
ig08. A sudden influx of recruits merely floods our 
ships with half-trained men. And the results are with 
us now. The shifts to which our drafting commanders 


are often reduced are a byword in the naval ports. It 
is dificult to scrape up so much as a steaming party 
for a new ship. There is much good in the nucleus-crew 
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system, but a nucleus-crew ship is no good, if its crew 
are pulling carts round the dockyard all day. Lord 
Charles makes out a case for the provision of more 
cruisers, but though true five years ago, his arguments 
have been to a large extent forestalled by the pro- 
grammes of the last two years. Cruisers are not only 
important but are very important, both for fleet work 
and commerce defence, but they cannot lie in the fight- 
ing line, and if the amount of money to be spent is 
limited, it is better to put it in the fighting line and 
to cut cruisers down to the lowest limit. 

The book is more than a mere expression of 
personal feeling, for it spells out a page in naval history, 
as seen from one point of view. The answer which 
will be made to it is that Lord Charles’ arguments 
amount to an indictment against every Board of 
Admiralty from 1902 to 1909, that during these seven 
years he alone has been right and every successive 
Board and Government have been wrong. But as a 
matter of fact Lord Charles does not stand alone. It 
is possible that men so distinguished as Admiral Sir 
Frederick Richards, Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, 
Admiral Sir Edmund Fremantle, Admiral Sir Gerard 
Noel, Lord Charles Beresford himself, and Admiral Sir 
Reginald Custance have been right and the Admiralty 
wrong, for if a policy of repression is once started and 
allowed to use freely the weapons of obscurantism and 
despotism it will clearly only admit those who are 
prepared to agree with it. If Amurath to Amurath 
succeeds, then Amurath will take good care that no one 
else succeeds. And in the latter part of the period dealt 
with in the book the silence of many of the Navy's best 
officers must not be construed as their assent. 
Nor can Sir Arthur Wilson be numbered among the 
adherents of the régime which he succeeded. He 
stepped into the breach somewhat reluctantly at a 
critical time. It is argued that the Admiralty can claim 
one shining merit in their steady adherence to a unified 
and continuous policy. But it is no merit to adhere to a 
policy if it is wrong. And the Admiralty have not 
adhered to it. With drum and cymbal six-inch guns 
were abolished. They are being reintroduced. The 
two-year commission was instituted. The old three- 
year commission is to take its place. The Admiralty of 
that era were strongly opposed to the name, idea and 
principle of a War Staff. But a War Staff has been 
initiated. That the personnel of the Navy has been 
starved is more or less certain. The drafting com- 
manders know it. Other nations are not ignorant of it. 

We may talk of the combined scheme of education as 
a chose jugée, but it may be an injudicious scheme—a 
chose jugée a Dreyfus. The Admiralty of that period 
are, of course, not to be wholly condemned. They 
showed great virtues of energy and administration, and 
Lord Charles does not condemn them wholesale. He 
raises specific points, and these points must be discussed 
on their merits, not burked by pleas of infallibility. The 
Admiralty consists of admirals, and in the period treated 
of only those admirals were selected for advancement 
who would assent or be silent. And so the argument 
of Prime Ministers and infallible Admiralties is worth 
nothing. The slight column, if it reaches to heaven, 
may outweigh the ocean. That which blazes up there 
on high may be falsity and error. The truth may lie 
in the shadow of the valley. The infallibility of the 
Treasury in 1g1t may just as well be adduced in 1920 
as an argument against any alterations of an unwork- 
able Insurance Act as the infallibility of the Admiraity 
in 1907 against any modification of the combined 
scheme of education in 1912. The degrees of infalli- 
bility are about the same. There is a verse at the 
beginning of Lord Charles’ book : 


““ When all is said and done the lie shall rot. 
The truth is great and shall prevail 
When none cares whether it prevail or not.”’ 


When no one cares, when we sink lazily back in our 
armchairs and take refuge in pleas of retrospective in- 
fallibility and policies of peaceful continuity, when we 
prefer to ride and smile with those who win and to 
scorn those who have fought a losing fight, then truth 


is apt to take the shape not of argument but of stern 
reality and with keen scimitar blade bring sudden abase- 
ment on our charlatanism. Lord Charles’ book is a 
sensible book and a more or less impersonal book, and 
if the writer has his faults they are innocuous faults, 
faults of the sea—containing even an essence of jolly 
virtue to a people who follow the sea and who know that 
there, and there alone, their greatness can be secured. 


TOWARDS A FRENCH EMPIRE. 


iS ter Report of the Committee of the Senate on the 

Franco-German Treaty is by no means so dramatic 
as the circumstances of its discussion. It is true that 
M. Clemenceau withholds his assent and says he will 
justify his refusal in debate, which promises excite- 
ment, but there is no doubt that the Treaty 
will shortly become law. The senators who declare 
that they vote for it, ‘tla mort dans l’ame’’, deal in 
hyperbole without justification. There is, nevertheless, 
much excuse for dissatisfaction. | M. Cambon would 
have arranged terms, if let alone, which might have 
expressed German assent to a French Protectorate with- 
out any cession of French territory. We should then 
have avoided the Agadir incident and all its excursions 
and alarums. The lessons, however, may be worth the 
sacrifice both to France and England if French politi- 
cians have taken them to heart. Unfortunately, British 
friends of the Entente have little reason to be satisfied 
with the record of events set out by the Report. It is 
admitted that neither the British nor the Spanish 
Government was kept informed of the negotiations 
which led to the Franco-German Agreement of 1909, 
and only learned the terms four days before it was 
concluded. The Committee points out that Germany 
was aiming at a Franco-German condominium in 
Morocco which would have begun in the economic 
sphere and would ultimately have extended to the 
political. This, they note, would have been in complete 
violation of the Algeciras Treaty, and would certainly 
have been a repudiation of the spirit and meaning of the 
Entente. In the negotiations for the proposed arrange- 
ment of 1910 this policy was pushed a step further. 
Though it came to nothing, we must say the impression 
left on the British mind is by no means _ pleasant. 
Perhaps it is just as well for the stability of the Entente 
that M. Caillaux proved too clever by half. France has 
suffered, but no more than she deserved. Our Foreign 
Office, by running straight, has come out with increased 
prestige. Itis quite obvious that at one time the French 
Foreign Office, in violation of the spirit if not the 
letter of our agreements, was ready to barter our 
economic interests to please Germany. The Entente is 
more necessary to France than to us, and French stat¢s- 
men must be warned in time that we shall not tolerate 
a potential ally that plays fast and loose with her moral 
obligations. 

We are glad, however, to believe that a higher tone 
of statesmanship is likely to become the fashion in 
French governing circles. This is not because political 
morality has spontaneously sprung into life among the 
frequenters of the Palais Bourbon, but because the 
growing sentiment of the nation is forcing it upon their 
acceptance. Corruption, feebleness, and lack of con- 
viction on the part of its representatives are no longer 
a matter of complete indifference to the French 
nation. Everyone who has been in France lately and 
discussed public affairs with people of all classes remarks 
on the singular growth of public spirit and an increasing 
contempt for the trickery and meanness of parliamentary 
life. A few years ago the traveller in France was struck 
by one prevailing sentiment throughout the country— 
that on no account would the nation permit itself to go 
to war. Any humiliation would be preferable. The pre- 
valence of this spirit just suited the Parliamentary 
Republic, which would almost certainly perish in the 
event of war, either at the hands of a successful general 


or of an infuriated populace. The popular feeling is now - 


quite different. At times it threatens to become almost 
Jingo. France as a whole is quite confident that she 
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could hold her own against Germany. She believes 
in her army, her armaments, and her generals. She 
may be quite tragically wrong, but there the sentiment 
is. Toa certain extent this change is due to the confi- 
dence bred by the Russian Alliance and the Entente 
with ourselves, and no doubt also to the blunders of 
German policy. But whatever the cause, it is certain 
that the French nation to-day would decline to be 
parties to humiliations they would have swallowed five 
years ago. 

But very acute observers on the spot see in this 
revival of the warlike tendency only another side of the 
general reaction against existing conditions which is 
a remarkable feature in French sentiment to-day. The 
nation is weary and disgusted with the petty intrigue 
and the gigantic scandals of parliamentary govern- 
ment. The Republic as it now exists is only maintained 
by the constant appeal to prejudices and the pettiest 
local interests. This system has, of course, been kept 
alive by the Scrutin d’Arrondissement. If one thing can 
be clearer than another in the obscure motives swaying 
a French election, it is that the country demands elec- 
toral reform, and in the forefront the abolition of 
Scrutin d’Arrondissement and the substitution of the 
Scrutin de Liste. This makes directly for the return 
of the better and higher class of politician in place of 
the man who is merely returned because he is an adroit 
local wire-puller. The change will also deal a shrewd 
blow at the illegitimate influence wielded by Government 
officials whose moves are dictated by the Ministry of 
the Interior. Hardly subsidiary to this change, which 
is imminent, is the demand for proportional representa- 
tion. A large number of the better class of politicians 
are in favour of this change also, and the result it is 
impossible to foresee. In any case it is certain to 
operate against the hireling politician, the man who 
seeks to be returned merely to make money, of whom 
there are too many among French parliamentarians. 
Both these changes will make for honesty and a 


general elevation of sentiment, and a national rather- 


than a purely partisan policy. Mr. Bodley, writing 
thirteen years ago, pointed out the strong leaning 
amongst a very large portion of the French nation even 
then towards a plebiscitary system. A series of parlia- 
mentary scandals have strengthened it, and we seem 
now to be on the threshold of its adoption. When the 
nation once possesses the means, it is highly probable 
that one day it will put it into effective practice. 

But for whose benefit? Not for that of a Parliamen- 
tary Monarchy, a system which has no attraction 
for the French. As for the Royalists, technically so 
called, they have no standing, save the social, and 
have made no perceptible way. They still remain 
as they were described by Mr. Bodley, ‘‘ prominent 
without importance and wealthy without influence ”’. 
‘There remains only Bonapartism, and this creed without 
any doubt has made great headway during recent years. 
Some of the most prominent ‘‘ Republican ’’ statesmen 
to-day are really Bonapartists. We need not pin our 
predictions to the fortunes of any one individual, but 
it must be remembered that the elder of the sons 
of Jerome is married to the daughter of a reigning 
Sovereign, and the younger is a distinguished officer in 
the Russian service. A successful war waged with the 
help of Russia would seat one of them on the throne. 
But apart from the chances of war, the reaction in 
France is growing, and it moves towards a plebiscitary 
Empire. This may be conveniently and properly called 
“‘Bonapartism for Bonapartism is not under the 
same suspicion as Royalism. It guarantees the Revo- 
lution and its results and does not involve any return to 
clericalism. The Socialist Party has now lost 
its anti-clerical basis and is clearly unpopular, though 
legislation of a socialist nature is being passed or 
proposed. The Clemenceau Ministry of 1906, though 
hostile to revolutionary Socialism, had a socialistic 
‘programme, in every way antagonistic to the doctrines 
of the Great Revolution. Another very remarkable 
feature in the present situation is the reappearance of 
Strong men and the evident demand of the nation for 
them. The whole note of the Parliamentary Republic 


has been for years the suppression of marked indivi- 
duality. Against this, as against nearly all the ignoble 
ideals of this régime, the French nation is slowly re- 
volting. Parliamentary Government and Napoleonic 
organisation were by their natures always incompatible, 
and France has found it out. 


THE WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT BILL. 


Y what standard are the Government’s intentions in 
regard to the Church in Wales to be judged? 
Are we to discover the principles of their policy on Dis- 
establishment in the speeches of Mr. McKenna or in the 
Bill which the Premier laid before the House in 1909 
and which is to be reintroduced? For the present we 
concern ourselves only with Disestablishment. Mr. 
McKenna’s platform position is that of an out-of-date 
and sentimental Nationalist. He traces most of the 
evils of the Church in Wales to its absorption six 
centuries ago in the province of Canterbury. To hew 
down the upas tree of Anglican domination the Home 
Secretary is (so he tells us) starting a new crusade. It 
is a daring adventure, and a bolder heart than that of 
Mr. McKenna might shudder at the perils of the way. 
Better men than he—Giraldus Cambrensis and Owen 
Glendower— essayed the quest in days of yore, but they 
brought not her liberties back to the Church of S. David. 
But this is not all. The Church of S. David has herself 
no desire for this liberation. To put the matter bluntly, 
the Home Secetary is starting on his ride for the siege 
perilous, not with her benediction but with her 
anathemas ringing in his ears. Give him the credit for 
absolute sincerity in his plea for Welsh ecclesiastical 
liberties; he must be written down as a new Don 
Quixote. But the restoration of ecclesiastical liberty 
is not the only boon that he has promised to the Welsh 
Church. Disestablishment effected, she is to enjoy the 
autonomy and intercommunion with Canterbury the 
Colonial Churches possess. 

Such are the promises of the Home Secretary. Now 
we turn to the Bill by which his Government still stands 
and discover that it does not clip the claws of either the 
Primate or the State as the Home Secretary would have 
us believe. So far as there is any principle in its Dis- 
establishment clauses it is the principle not of Libera- 
tionism but of Erastianism. The Bill hacks with 
iconoclastic fury at the spiritual side of the Church, 
dismembers dioceses and dislocates synods with Puritan 
or Jacobin frenzy; but before such creations of the 
State as. the Privy Council and the modern Court of 
Arches its draughtsman stands with bowed head. 
Freedom to the Church! The man who drafted clauses 
12 and 13 of the Established Church (Wales) Bill 1909 
had not the faintest idea what ecclesiastical liberty 
means. He may have been a humorist who drew these 
clauses to make his employers appear silly; he may 
have been the unconscious tool of a designing ecclesi- 
astical lawyer who desired to bring grist to his mill; he 
may have been only an incompetent person who did not 
understand the job that he was paid to do. Let us look 
at his plan. If the Disestablished Church is not to be 
robbed of the last shilling of her endowments and the 
last stone of her fabrics, it will be necessary for her, 
on his scheme, to form a representative body repre- 
senting bishops, clergy and laity, which may be 
incorporated by an Order in Council. The bishops, 
clergy and laity are also allowed the privilege of hold- 
ing Synods and electing representatives thereto ; and 
these Synods may ‘‘ make constitutions and regulations 
for the good government of the Church in Wales’’. 
Whether the representative body and the Synod are to 
be one and the same thing or different things seems an 
open question. Any way the Synod may make a 
constitution and regulations for the good government 
of the Church in Wales. This looks like business. We 
see in prophet vision the muster of the Synod on the 
hill of Cardigan where S. David worked his miracle of 
yore, we hear the bishops of the Kymric Church thun- 
dering against the arrogant claims of S. Augustine’s 
successor, we join in the cheer as old and young hail 
Dr. Owen as Archbishop and Primate of S. David's 
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city. And then we glance at sub-section (b), section 12 
of this Bill of Liberation and read these astounding 
words: ‘‘ The said constitution shall not be binding or 
enforceable against the Archbishop of Canterbury with- 
out his consent, and the Archbishop, with the approval 
of his Majesty in Council, may give that consent ’’. 
And as we look a little closer into the earlier part of this 
section 12 we note that so far as members of the dis- 
established Church are concerned the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishops’ courts is maintained. And we realise 
that either the Home Secretary was fooling his hearers 
at the Queen’s Hall or that he had never read the Bill 
which he misrepresented. Freedom from Canterbury ! 
Let the Welsh Bishops repudiate their allegiance to the 
throne of S. Augustine and, under the Bill of Libera- 
tion, they may straightway be haled before the Court 
of the Archbishop. Freedom from the State! Why, 
even if the Archbishop of Canterbury were willing to 
confirm nationalist constitution for the Welsh Church, 
the Privy Council might veto him. Whether after it has 
once drawn up a constitution the proposed Welsh Church 
may, by the decree of its statutory Synod, vary the 
same, the Bill leaves in doubt. In any case the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury can sanction nothing to which the 
Privy Council has not consented. So far as statute 
law can operate on a sacred Synod the Welsh bishops 
are severed from Convocation and from their English 
brethren, but the Bill does not free them from 
Canterbury. In fact, it sets up the Archbishop over 
Wales as a sort of irresponsible Pope, and gives him 
for a College of Cardinals the members of the Privy 
Council. Nor is this all. The jurisdiction of the Court 
of Arches is preserved. But the Court of Arches under 
Sir Lewis Dibdin holds itself bound by the decisions of 
the Judicial Committee. For practical purposes there- 
fore the Church in Wales would still be liable to the 
tribunal that gives, in ecclesiastical matters, judgments 
not of law but of policy. We have now proved three 
points. We have shown that the Bill does not rescue 
the Welsh Church from the power of Canterbury, that it 
does not free it from State control, and that it does 
dislocate, or rather struggles to dislocate, the Church’s 
spiritual life and apostolic constitution. But we have 
more to say. We are going to prove that the system 
which it sets up is a farrago of nonsense, unworkable 
and absurd. Clause 12 tells us that ecclesiastical law 
shall cease to exist as law, but shall be binding on the 
members for the time being of the Church as a matter 
of contract. Now we ask what is ecclesiastical law ? 
The Act gives no explanation of the term.. Does it 
include the Marriage Law, the Burial Law, and the law 
relating to churchwardens? That the greater part of 
the Marriage Law is ecclesiastical law every lawyer 
would doubtless allow. Let us assume that a marriage is 
solemnised in a Welsh parish church on the day after 
the Act comes into force. If the parties to the marriage 
are both Church people, it may be argued that the law 
will assume that they have contracted to be married by 
the Church service. But let us suppose that one of the 
parties is a Nonconformist. The Nonconformist party 
can hardly be said under this section to have agreed to 
be bound by the regulations of the Disestablished 
Church. But*if he or she is not so bound, is the mar- 
riage void and the clergyman performing the ceremony 
liable to prosecution? It is a monstrous thing that on 
a matter of such grave importance to the community an 
Act of Parliament should leave matters in the dark. 
‘The same argument applies to the Burial Law. How 
much of it will exist, how much will be repealed if 
this Bill in its present form receives the royal consent 
no one can say. Take a later sub-section in the same 
clause. No ecclesiastical person shall have coercive 
jurisdiction. What is coercive jurisdiction? Would 
a bishop who excluded a wrong-doer from the sacra- 
ments exercise coercive jurisdiction? Many Canonists 
would say so, and if the courts upheld this view 
no intenal discipline would be possible. Possibly the 
process of Significavit is intended, whereby the Church 
Judge signifies a defaulter to the civil Court with a view 
to the issue of the writ ‘‘ De contumace capiendo”’. 
‘This clause however would be construed by a good 


many judges in a very different sense. Again, as we have 
seen, one section authorises the bishops, clergy and 
laity of Wales to hold Synods, but let us suppose that 
the Welsh bishops think fit to meet in a canonical synod 
without clergy or laity. Considering the Erastian 
temper of many of our Judges it is highly probable that 
the King’s Bench would hold that they had incurred 
a Premunire. There are minor bungles of a similar 
kind in these amazing clauses, but it will be time for 
Mr. McKenna to hear of them when the Bill gets into 
Committee. 

But on the provision which is the keystone 
of the whole Disestablishment scheme we must say a 
word. Let us suppose that the bishops, clergy, and 
laity in Wales say to the Government: We do not 
desire to alter our diocesan arrangements. We will 
not constitute your proposed Synod or Representative 
Body. In that case, as we have said, the Bill proposes 
to confiscate every shilling of the endowments, every 
stone of the fabrics. Mr. McKenna, if he stands by his. 
Bill, is for setting up in Wales an Erastian tyranny 
which preserves all the worse features of the present 
Established Church system and none of its more Chris- 
tian and nobler sides. And if his terms are not accepted, 
the Church in Wales will be stripped literally bare of 
everything, even of her sacramental vessels. And yet 
to an audience which had not read his Bill or was too 
stupid to understand it he posed as the champion of 
religious freedom. If, after his Queen’s Hall declara- 
tion, he stands for this Bill in its present form before 
the House of Commons he will have proved himself the 
greatest political Pecksniff that even the British House 
of Commons has known. 


A YEAR OF THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 
By Expertvs. 

ITER more than a year’s experience of the Portu- 

guese Republic, even the Republicans themselves 
confess to disillusionment. ‘‘ The Republic in no way 
resembles that of the people’s dreams’’, says the 
‘**Intransigente’’ (3 November 1911), the organ of 
Machado dos Santos, the revolutionary who did more 
than anybody else to overthrow the Monarchy. ‘‘ We 
have now had a year of the Republic ’’, said the same 
paper on 24 November, ‘‘ and, by reason of the general 
slackness and ignorance, this year has done as much 
harm to the country, financially and economically, as if 
the plague had ravaged or war wasted it.’’ 

And it is not the ‘* Intransigente ’’ alone which holds 
these views. Another ultra-Republican paper, the 
**Seculo ’’, declared, on 3 November, that ‘‘ the abomin- 
able rotativist system of politics still continues ’’. This 
is an interesting admission, since the principal reason 
why the revolution of October 1910 was hailed with 
delight in certain English circles was because that revo- 
lution was believed to be the death-knell of rotativism. 
‘*“ The country ’’, says the ‘‘ Seculo ’’ on 10 December, 
‘is still anxiously awaiting a change in the character of 
[ Portuguese] politics.’’ 

With the Republicans themselves thus plunged in 
gloom, the ‘‘ Times ’’ could not, of course, in its review 
of the year, take a very optimistic view of the new 
Government’s prospects. It speaks as follows :— 
‘“The frequent recurrence throughout the year of 
labour troubles, Royalist raids and conspiracies, mutin- 
ous incidents in both the Army and the Navy, and the 
resentment caused among the more conservative and 
Catholic sections of the community by the decree for 
the separation of Church and State, and the measures 
enforced against religious Orders, have continued to 
keep the country in a state of political ferment which is 
not of the best augury for the stability of the new 
institutions ’’. 

The outstanding event of the first year of the Repub- 
lic has been the struggle with the Church; and those 
who know how inefficient and even immoral some of the 
Portuguese clergy had become are surprised at the 
result. For the persecution to which they are subjected 


has brought out the best qualities of the priesthood, and 
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some of the bishops in particular have displayed an 
almost heroic firmness. | When the Revolution took 
place there were twelve bishops in Portugal and nearly 
as many in the colonies. Before the downfall of the 
monarchy, the Bishop of Beja went into Spain at the 
request of the royalist Governor of Beja, who thought 
it well that the bishop should leave for a few days until 
the unrest had subsided. This was fully explained to 
Senhor Affonso Costa, the Minister of Justice, but the 
explanation did not prevent that politician from expel- 
ling the bishop from Portugal for life, declaring him an 
enemy of the Republic, and suppressing the diocese of 
Beja. The expelled bishop has since been living on the 
charity of friends in Spain, France and Belgium. 

Dr. Barroso, the Bishop of Oporto, was expelled 
from his diocese and taken prisoner to Lisbon because 
he issued a circular to his priests without first consult- 
ing the Government. The administrator of the vacant 
bishopric has since been expelled on the ground that he 
called on the people to resist the Separation Law. 

The resistance of the Archbishop of Guarda was splen- 
did. The Civil Governor of Guarda ordered him to forbid 
his clergy to appear in ecclesiastical dress. Ina con- 
cise and brilliant answer, worthy of the best days of 
Portuguese literature, the aged Prelate declined to do 
so, and asked why the régime of ‘‘ Freedom ”’ thus inter- 
fered with the right of Portuguese citizens to wear any 
dress they liked so long as it was compatible with 
decency, while permitting the English and German 
Roman Catholic clergymen resident in Portugal to 
wear the ecclesiastical costume. 

The Government answered by prosecuting the Arch- 
bishop on the charge of being ‘‘an enemy of the 
Republic’’. This provoked another crushing letter 
from the Archbishop to the President of the Republic. 
The writer maintained that he had nothing to do ‘‘ with 
the fluctuations of political systems, the utility of which 
is always relative while the essence of the religion 
whereof I am a minister is immutable’’. ‘‘ My reli- 
gion ’’, he went on to say, ‘‘ has nothing to do with 
forms of Government, and I should be false to my mis- 
sion if I attempted to bind the Church to any particular 
form of Government ’’. He pointed out that in other 
Republics, especially in the New World, Church and 
State pursue their various ways without ever coming 
into collision. The Archbishop admitted that he had 
criticised the Separation Law, but maintained that he 
had a right to express an opinion on that subject. 
The landlords ’’, he says, ‘‘ have protested against 
the Rent Law, the working classes against the Strikes 
Law, the Socialists against arbitrary arrest. Are the 
Catholics alone to remain mute in the face of oppres- 
sion? Are they outside the pale of the law?’’ He 
pointed out that it was his duty to protest, especially 
as the author of the law in question had _ publicly 
declared that the object of the new measure was to 
extinguish Catholicism in Portugal in three generations. 

Could anything be more ill-advised from the Republi- 
can point of view than this prosecution of a popular and 
venerated Archbishop on the vague charge of antipathy 
to the Republic when the only evidence to support that 
charge was a criticism by the accused of a certain project 
of law? What made the blunder worse was the choice 
of a victim, for it would be hardly possible to find 
in Portugal an ecclesiastic with a clearer and more 
logical brain and a greater gift of pure and nervous 
Portuguese than the aged Archbishop of Guarda. More- 
over the See of Guarda is historic. It was established 
in the twelfth century as a ‘‘ guard ’’ against the Moslim. 
Is it not imprudent of the Republicans to provoke the 
comparisons which this fact will suggest ? 

Finally, the Republican Government expelled the 
bishop from ‘‘ the district of Guarda ’’—-the authorities 
did not like to use the ecclesiastical word ‘‘ diocese ’’. 
As the diocese of Guarda is much larger than the district 
of Guarda the bishop went to Tortozendo, which is in 
his diocese, though in the district of Castello Branco. 
The Government made him leave by sending some revo- 
lutionaries from a neighbouring town in order to create 
disturbances.. But he went to Fundao, still in his 
diocese, and in the end the Government had to issue a 


new decree expelling him from the district of Castello 
Branco. A French nobleman recently offered an 
asylum to the bishop, who has declared, however, that 
he will stay in Portugal until expelled by force or 
imprisoned. 

The Bishop of Portalegre was arrested in July last 
for wearing a cassock at the funeral of the Bishop of 
Vizen, though, according to the ‘‘ Times ’’ correspon- 
dent, that regulation about wearing the cassock was. 
abolished by the last Minister of Justice. 

If any bishop would yield it would have been the 
eighty-year-old Bishop of Coimbra, who had himself 
expelled the Jesuits from his diocese thirty years ago. 
But he showed great firmness. Having sent a circular 
to his people asking them to support the clergy, he 
thought it an act of courtesy to inform the Minister of 
Justice of the step which he had taken. The Minister 
published this communication as a proof that the 
Bishop had accepted the Law of Separation, but the 
Bishop denied that such an interpretation could be 
placed upon his act, and to strengthen his denial and 
atone for any scandal that he might have given, he 
resigned his see. Even the editor of the ‘‘ Porto’”’, an 
old Republican who had himself been imprisoned under 
the monarchy for his revolutionary activity, could not 
refrain from expressing his admiration at ‘‘ the courage 
of men like Mgr. Barroso, the Archbishop of Guarda, 
and, now, the Bishop of Coimbra—courage, displayed 
precisely at the time when Portugal seemed destitute of 
men with any strength of character... . By their 
noble resistance to an unjust law the Bishops have 
saved the situation and have reassured us as to the: 
utter degeneration of the national character ’’. 

The Patriarch of Lisbon had at first displayed a good’ 
deal of worldly prudence which some ultramontanes 
called by a harsher name. But even he signed the 
famous protest in which he and his fellow-prelates man- 
fully declare that they ‘‘ are ready to go to prison and 
to death sooner than prove unfaithful to their duties ’’. 

In December last he forbade his clergy to take part 
in the cultural associations which some Freethinkers 
had formed with the help of a renegade priest. This 


involved him in a correspondence with the Minister of — 


Justice, who certainly had the worse of the argument. 
Finally, on 29 December, the Government expelled the 
Patriarch from Lisbon for two years. The departure 
of the Patriarch resembled a triumphal procession, 
some twenty thousand people taking part in it. Speak- 
ing in Parliament on 4 January, M. Pereira, a Deputy, 
complained that many public functionaries had even 
marched in the procession. Dr. Macieira, the Minister 
of Justice, promised that the most severe measures 
would be taken against them. 

But such a demonstration in the heart of revolutionary 
Lisbon shows how much ground the Republicans have 
lost. The Portuguese clergy are backward in many 
ways, but it is certainly creditable to them as a body 
that out of 6000 only 217 accepted the money of the 
Government and the unjust Separation Law. 


THE CITY. 


ITH the termination of the nineteen-day account 
an appreciable increase of business was experi- 


- enced’ on the Stock Exchange, but it was mainly in the- 


form ‘of professional and semi-professional buying. 
Dealers purchased stocks in view of the favourable 
monetary conditions and the more satisfactory labour 
outlook, and investment orders were received from big 
financial institutions and from individuals with dividend 
money to put away. The prevailing sentiment has been 
particularly cheerful, and the only negative factor was 
the absence of demand on behalf of the general public. 

The Home Railway department attracted chief atten- 
tion. The improved labour position permitted fuller 
appreciation of the highly satisfactory character of the 
last half-year’s working results and of the continuance 
of good traffics, and prices made steady improvement 


until professional profit-taking turned the scale. The- 
Great Northern statement was éspecially gratifying in» 
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view of the disturbance to traffic suffered by the com- 
pany during the half-year. The dividend for the whole 
of 1911 on the preferred stock is 4 per cent., and the 
deferred and ‘‘A”’ stocks receive 2} per cent., as 
compared with 2}. The Great Central’s announcement 
marks a new epoch in the company’s affairs, as the 1894 
preference stock is getting a dividend for the first time 
since the line entered the Metropolis, the rate being tos. 
per cent. for the whole year. A year ago the 1891 
preference stock received only 2 per cent., whereas this 
time, of course, it gets its full dividend. The North 
Eastern result was disappointing, but only so because 
the directors adopted a conservative policy and main- 
tained the distribution at the rate of 7 per cent. when 
they could easily have paid another } per cent. The 
London and South Western is one of the few companies 
whose declarations have fallen short of anticipations, 
and this is due to an unexpectedly large increase in 
working expenses. That so many boards have raised 
their dividends is evidence of the optimism that prevails 
in official circles regarding the prospects of the current 
year. 

As regards Americans, a very different tale has to be 
told. The reduction of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
S. Paul dividend from the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 
to 5 per cent. is a serious reflection on current railway 
conditions in the United States. The disappointment 
caused by the announcement was tempered by the fact 
that it was not altogether unexpected, and that the 
drastic policy will enable the company to strengthen its 
financial position. Fortunately the bull account in 
Americans is very small, or there would probably have 
been a severe break in quotations. As it is, the market 
position causes a little uneasiness, because continental 
speculators in France, Holland and Belgium are in- 
terested in Americans, and any pronounced decline may 
have a sympathetic effect on other speculative stocks 
favoured by continental operators. In view of the 
“cut ’’ in the Milwaukee dividend, the position of the 
Harriman lines will be closely watched during the next 
few months, especially as traffic receipts for some time 
past have been very poor. The Steel Trust financial 
status is none too rosy, and it is noteworthy that ever 
since the directors raised the dividend from 4 to 5 per 
cent. ill-fortune has attended the company’s operations. 

In the Miscellaneous markets a big business has been 
done in Marconi shares in anticipation of the long- 
delayed official announcement of an agreement with the 
Post Office, which is expected to provide a subsidy for 
the company. Dealings in London General Omnibus 
stock have naturally become restricted as 75 per cent. 
of the stock has, it is understood, been deposited with 
the London County and Westminster Bank in accept- 
ance of the terms offered by the Underground Electric 
Railways Company. The rumours that negotiations 
were in progress for the purchase of control of the West 
India and Panama Telegraph Company by another cable 
company have been officially denied, but the stock 
remains comparatively firm. 

Among Mining shares, Central Minings have been 
depressed by unfavourable dividend rumours, but apart 
from this influence the tone has been good, and more 
optimistic views are expressed concerning the whole de- 
partment. It is pointed out that the bull account is ex- 
tremely limited while there is a small bear position open, 
which means that the technical condition is very sound. 
Rubber descriptions have not responded to the favour- 
able trade indications, but it is thought that the annual 
reports of the better-class companies which are due 
shortly will give a fillip to this section. Oil shares are 
harder, owing to the accumulating evidences that the oil 
trade war is no longer being carried on to excess. 


TWO PLAYS AT THE LITTLE THEATRE. 
By Joun 

AS the unconsciously comic figure in a comedy by 

Mr. Shaw the Rev. Harry Pemberton would be a 


satisfying entertainment. Introduced to him by an 
author who treats him sympathetically, and at im- 


measurable length, we are shortly reduced to fidgeting 
in our seats and wondering how the people not strictly 
on critical duty can bear with the fellow. 1 spent the 
greater part of the evening inventing spiteful things to 
say about him in this Review. But the man has too 
many friends; and I should be sorry to spoil the con- 
fidence of a whole parish in his goodness and wisdom. 
For heaven’s sake let us keep our illusions, as Gorki’s 
Daddy of the night-shelter would say. After all, the 
Rev. Harry Pemberton is not really so fearfully to 
blame. In many a village of this country he lives 
quietly and well-meaning, on familiar terms with Pro- 
vidence, the idol of that large class of English people 
who think that the ills of human nature are more than 
cured if only some one is at hand to point the moral. 
The real culprit of the occasion is not Mr. Pemberton 
but his author, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton. Mr. Hamilton 
must lie under more than a faint suspicion of being one 
of Mr. Pemberton’s admirers. I even suspect Mr. 
Hamilton of having actually written some of the 
impromptu sermonettes which Mr. Pemberton from 
long and determined practice had by heart and was 
prompt to deliver on the very slightest encouragement. 
The author’s partiality for Mr. Pemberton is in every 
way most marked. He has given him a charming wife 
who believes in him and admires him, even when the 
impulse of every generous-hearted fellow (generous- 
hearted fellow is quite in Mr. Pemberton’s manner : this 
sort of thing is contagious) is to knock Mr. Pemberton 
down for a_ self-righteous bully. Moreover, Mr. 
Hamilton has put his hero into a village where, happily, 
no one has a sense of humour or any knowledge of 
human nature or any instinct for scenting out that half- 
conscious but extremely common fraud who is always 
very seriously bent on improving himself by misdirecting 
other people. Mr. Pemberton also has a daughter nine- 
teen vears of age, who must be the envy of every father 
in the parish ; and he has a cook-general such as is not 
to be found in these days anywhere at any time. This 
accumulation of blessings on the head of Mr. Pemberton 
is really out of all proportion to his natural gifts. We 
are, in fact, driven to conclude that the author is one 
of Mr. Pemberton’s parishioners. 

For a few brief moments of the play it was possible 
to hope great things of the Hon. Archibald Graham. 
This young gentleman was not of Mr. Pemberton’s 
parish. Mr. Graham, in fact, had been to Oxford, so 
we had every reason to expect that, as soon as Mr. 
Pemberton, whose University career had left him as it 
found him (we saw no evidence of it save a photograph 
by Messrs. Hills and Saunders hanging conspicuously 
in the den), embarked upon one of his straight-from-the 
shoulder discourses, his pupil from Oxford would prick 
the bladder with results satisfactory for the audience in 
the Little Theatre, even though they might prove pain- 
ful for Mr. Pemberton’s family and parish. We knew 
that Mr. Graham, if he were the reserved, sincere young 
fellow we expected him to be, would avoid Mr. Pem- 
berton immediately he began to talk to him as a man 
anda brother. We hoped exceedingly that Mr. Graham 
was a Balliol man, for a Balliol man was exactly the 
right remedy for Mr. Pemberton. But alas! Mr. 
Graham arrived and was immediately in a condition of 
hypnosis which lasted the evening through. Thence- 
forth he encouraged Mr. Pemberton in his wildest 
flights. He was a pair of dumb-bells in the moral 
gymnasium where Mr. Pemberton spent the greater 
part of his time. 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the theme of a 
play whose crisis hangs upon an incredible assumption. 
For the purposes of the play Mr. Hamilton has assumed 
that a girl of nineteen is incapable of the natural feelings 
of a woman until she has had lessons from her mother in 
botany. She may, as a woman, love a young man to 
distraction, make, and receive in return, hearty physical 
demonstrations of his affection; but, if she has had no 
lessons in botany, she will be innocent of the least 
inkling, idea, or instinct of sex. When Mr. Pemberton 


found her in Mr. Graham’s bedroom, elaborately dis- 
arrayed, and—not to put too fine a point on it, as Mr. 
Snagsby would say—in Mr. Graham’s arms, he assumed 
He assumed the worst because he thought 


the worst. 
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his daughter had had the lesson in botany; and there 
is a fearful hullabaloo. Immediately afterwards Mr. 
Pemberton finds out that his daughter had not had the 
lesson in botany. This, of course, changes everything 
—including his daughter’s womanly nature and Mr. 
Graham’s manly conduct. If Mr. Pemberton had not 
been a simpleton he would at once have assumed his 
daughter’s innocence, and he would not at that stage 
have greatly troubled about her ignorance. In any case, 
the conduct of a simpleton in a crisis of his domestic 
affairs, though it may be interesting to the critic of 
humanity, does not prove anything by way of thesis, 
and unfortunately it is rather obvious that Mr. Hamilton 
not only has a thesis but imagines that he has dealt 
with it in his play. It is scarcely necessary to touch 
upon the merits of botany as part of a young woman’s 
education. Mothers there are who prefer their daugh- 
ters to pick up botany as best they may, in which case 
the daughters run considerable risk of picking it up 
painfully, furtively, and put scarcely so nicely as it 
might be. But it is not in the least likely that this 
sort of mother will be converted by Mr. Hamilton’s 
Blindness of Virtue ’’. 

1 should like to notice the acting of the younger 
plavers, Mr. Owen Nares and Miss Margery Maude. 
Mr. Nares, in the part of Graham, acted with real 
distinction—a sense of style and a restraint which he 
did not lose even in the difficult and impossible scenes 
he was compelled to share with Mr. Pemberton. In 
his entrance and introduction to Mr. Pemberton’s 
household he was admirable, and all through he 
struggled valiantly with his author and with his 
brother-man. Miss Margery Maude would have had 
a less difficult task if Mr. Hamilton had put her at 
fourteen, instead of at nineteen, years of age. Her 
acting in the difficult third act was in perfect taste, 
but the scene with her father in the last act was a 
more finished performance. 

The merits of Arthur Schnitzler could have no better 
foil than the insincerity of Mr. Hamilton. The 
Viennese figures of Schnitzler’s plays and sketches are 
never seen through that curiously distorted atmosphere 
of sentiment and slot-morality that fills the British 
theatre. ‘* Das Marchen’’, presented this week in 
the English of Messrs. Wheeler and Granville Barker 
by the Adelphi Play Society at the Little Theatre, 
might very pertinently stand under the title of Mr. 
Hamilton’s play; for the hero of ‘‘ Das Marchen ”’ is 
an ironic figure of the blindness of virtue. We hear 
him, at first, declaiming furiously against the attitude 
of men towards the women who have dropped from 
virtuous society. Why, he exclaims, are they con- 
demned never to return? He says it is the fault of 
the men. They will not overlook the past, taking the 
woman on the merits of the present. Passionately he 
argues that if only she were accepted, and the past 
forgotten, she might love again on equal terms, and 
be redeemed. So, in the blindness of virtue and the 
pride of theory, argues the hero of ‘‘ Das Marchen”’; 
and we know at once that Schnitzler is waiting for 
this young man, letting him run into vain words that 
he may pitilessly trip him up on the merciless laws 
of his nature. For soon the hero loves a woman who 
is frail; and, where it. was all fine theory, now it is 
the morbid, irritable jealousy of the male creature. 
Schnitzler has painted well this corner of the picture— 
the man of logic blown sky-high as soon as he brings 
his theory to grips with the realities of flesh and blood. 
But ‘* Das Marchen "’ is, in some ways, disappointing. 
(he emphasis in the first act is wrong. The frail 
woman may be redeemed, says the man of words, 
provided she can find a man who will forget her frailty. 
We immediately infer that Schnitzler will deal with 
both sides of this human problem, illustrating it with 
samples from the common stuff of human nature, with 
which Schnitzler always so clearly and pitilessly deals. 
But Schnitzler in this play turns off at a tangent 
and concerns himself only with the man. Whether 
his heroine would or would not be redeemed if she 
had found a hero—this side of the question is left 
untouched ; and, unfortunately, it is this side on which 


most emphasis is laid in the first act. We feel that 
Schnitzler has stated one problem, and dealt with 
another. To round off his idea, Schnitzler would have 
had to show the human experiment being made and 
breaking down on both sides. The circle would then 
be complete, and we should have yet another of those 
felicitously rounded criticisms of the life he knows 
for which Schnitzler is unrivalled in European literature 
to-day. 


NOVELS AND MORALS. 
By Firson Younc. 


R. EDMUND GOSSE deserves the thanks of all 
serious-minded people for having written to the 

‘* Times ’’ the other day in protest against the tran- 
sactions of the extraordinary deputation that waited 
on Mr. McKenna and addressed him on the subject of 
improper books. Mr. Edmund Gosse’s action required 
courage, for, lofty as his own handling of literature has 
always been, there are nevertheless a number of stupid 


‘and ignorant people who will be ready to accuse him 


of being an advocate of demoralising literature. On 
the one hand there was a deputation of indignant 
gentlemen (among whom was not one author) speaking 
very vaguely of books and filth and indecency, and 
appealing to blind prejudice; and on the other hand 
Mr. Edmund Gosse appealing to reason and decency 
and common-sense. If authors did not immediately 
rush into the columns of the ‘‘ Times’’ with letters 
warmly supporting Mr. Gosse, it was no doubt because 
they felt that in so delicate a campaign some of them, 
who are more suspect than he could possibly be, might 
at this moment rather embarrass him by their support ; 
and that in any case the matter might be well left in his 
hands. 

The question is nevertheless a serious one—far more 
serious possibly than either side realises at present ; 
it is not at all a question to be approached in a quarrel- 
some spirit. Since the ‘* Spectator’’ has been good 
enough to print the whole of Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s 
speech as a leading article, with the remark that 
although it obviously cannot make any comment, the 
speech is too important to be omitted, no sane person 
would accuse him of wishing to be on the side of illite- 
racy, stupidity, or deadening cant of any kind; yet one 
cannot help being sorry to see him starting a movement 
which may very easily get out of hand and beyond his 
control, and which may degenerate into a senseless but 
overwhelming rush that will make all reason and re- 
straint impossible. It is the English habit to shut the eyes 
to impropriety of any kind, and, if possible, to pretend 
that it does not exist, and, if it is really forced upon the 
attention, to be shrilly vocal and indignant about im- 
propriety in general, but never to discuss or consider 
calmly how the particular evil may be wisely and tact- 
fully abated. We will shout for the total abolition of 
moral evil, but we will not work quietly for its restraint. 
And that is one reason, it seems to me, why it is very 
dangerous to open a campaign of this kind by making, 
even unintentionally, an appeal merely to prejudice and 
passion. 

The simple question is this: it is asserted, and not 
without reason, that the manufacture and sale of books 
having what is called an unwholesome tendency are on 
the increase. What Mr. Strachey and his deputation 
meant by this is, to put it frankly, books which present 
sexual irregularities in an interesting and attractive 


manner. There is no question whether the book is a. 


good book from an artistic point of view, or a bad one; 
it is pretended, of course, that the protest only applies 
to books that are written for no other purpose but to 
be attractive in this particular way ; but that is only a 
pretence, though no doubt an honest one. Everyone 
knows that good books can be put to a bad use; there 
is the classic example of the Bible and its furtive study 
by young people going through the unpleasant age of 
sexual curiosity. But, no doubt our deputation would 
say, the Bible does more good than harm, and we would 
not suppress any good book because it happened to be 
abused by nasty minds. And there, of course, we have 
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the difficulty. Who is to judge? Who is to assess the 
respective amount of good and harm that any book does ? 
Perhaps no human being or jury of human beings is 
equal to the task in the case of some of the books which 
would come under the ban of an angry censorship of 
this kind. For let us try to be fair. ‘This question of 
the sexes is one which, as a practical question affecting 
themselves, seriously occupies the majority of people 
for only a few years of their lives; then, having dealt 
with it and, as they hoped, put it to sleep, they are angry 
at any recrudescence or reobtrusion of it upon their 
attention. ‘‘ What is this? ’* they cry; ‘‘ we finished 
with all this years ago; these are questions to which 
far too much importance is attached. We are more 
interested in banking and in housing and in mining 
shares and in food supplies.’’ Very well; but there is 
always another generation growing up which is inte- 
rested, and wightly interested, in this other part of 
human life—the thing, remember, which twines itself 
among the most fruitful and sacred things of man’s 
existence, that belongs to the springtime and efflores- 
cence of the human soul. No dusty old man who has 
well-nigh finished with the business of life, no withered 
old spinster who has never been concerned in it, can be 
quite competent to judge so grave a question as this. 

There is only one proper criterion, and that is the 
artistic criterion. The artist claims the whole field of 
human life for his material. If he is a true artist his 
influence will not be bad, and if he is not, then, as a 
writer using the forms of art, his influence can hardly 
‘be good. That is the matter ina nutshell ; and the only 
jury competent to judge of the spirit in which a thing 
purporting to be a work of art has been conceived and 
executed is a jury of artists. 

And this is our great difficulty in England, that we 
never have really admitted the existence of art as one of 
the serious factors in life. We have never regarded it 
as sacred, but as something connected with entertain- 
ment and recreation. The writer or painter or poet or 
sculptor in England who works as an artist does so at 
his peril ; he may succeed or he may not, but the artistic 
seriousness of his motive will have no interest for the 
public. The only artist who is beginning to get a 
chance is the musician, for that at present is the only 
art that the English take seriously. All other art, in 
order to be treated with the seriousness which we apply 
to religion and politics and commerce, has either to’‘wear 
some Official or academic guise or to be connected defi- 
nitely with ethics or morals or politics. We object in 
England to the more attractive art forms in literature 
being used for serious subjects. You may write an 
-essay of a scientific or ethical nature on prostitution, 
and even advocate it, and your work will be taken 
seriously ; but if you write a novel which tries to show 
some side of life upon which that subject bears, and to 
work out in an artistic spirit its disastrous consequences 
in human destiny, you will run great danger of being 
accused by vulgar-minded people of indecency. I 
speak with experience, having written a novel on this 
subject which, although it won the praise of my fellow- 
craftsmen and of serious critics, is nevertheless boy- 
cotted by an eminent chemist-librarian-knight (one of 
whose managers was censured last week for selling 
laudanum to children) on the ground that it was an 
improper, pestilential publication. Yet no piece of 
work that I ever did was written more earnestly or 
honestly, more for the joy of artistic expression, and 
with so little hope of financial reward; for the book- 
sellers would not look at it on subscription, and would 
not even stock it until the public found it out and 
demanded it for themselves. And although I may not 
wish to write any more books on that subject I claim 
the right to choose my own subjects for my work and 
to deal with them as I see fit. It is not so long ago in 
England, remember, that the translator of Zola’s 
works was cast into prison, and still more recently that 
a publisher in a small way was heavily fined and had 
his property confiscated and destroyed for the offence 
of publishing an edition of Balzac. The very memory 
of such things makes one hot with a kind of shame that 
some of these self-appointed purity campaigners could 
never understand. 


No one, as Mr. Edmund Gosse pointed out, is more 
deeply interested in the suppression of pornographic 
literature than serious authors themselves. We not 
only despise it and detest it for its own sake, but it is a 
real hindrance to us in our own work. If we wish to 
deal with a subject seriously it does not help us when, 
after the publication of our work, a dozen imitations of 
it come out dealing with the same subject pornographic- 
ally. It is deplorable from every point of view. But 
the only jury to which I would consent either to submit 
my own work or the work of a suspected offender would 
be a jury of authors. If the honour of literature is not 
safe in the hands of authors, in whose hands will it 
be safe? Not in the hands of the librarians nor of the 
publishers nor of professional moralists, nor of any 
other group or society of men. For these reasons I, as 
an author, am not ungrateful to Mr. Strachey for having 
raised this grave question ; but I hope he will throw him- 
self on the side of the authors, for in their hands the 
matter will ultimately lie. 

In the meantime the members of the deputation might 
profitably turn their attention to the posters of certain 
scandal-hunting weekly papers: posters that rouse the 
curiosity of little boys, and make young women blush, 
and cause decent-minded people to feel sick. 


BATTLE MUSIC AND THE BEATITUDES”’, 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


O one, I hope, begrudged Mme. Clara Butt the 
applause she got before and after singing at the 
Symphony Orchestra's concert on Monday night. It 
may be gathered from the daily papers that she recently 
returned from tremendous triumphs somewhere or 
another ; and I suppose it is natural that we mere Lon- 
doners should be pleased when one of our favourites 
impresses the artistic faculty of kangaroos, springboks 
and other savages. Round upon round of enthusiastic 
applause, call and recall many times repeated, a van- 
load of beautiful bouquets—it was all fine and gratify- 
ing, especially, I imagine, to the lady concerned. I 
would have cheered and clapped as heartily as anyone 
if only the occasion had been, say, a ballad concert ora 
miscellaneous entertainment in the Albert Hall. But 
there were reasons why the exhibition was not so 
pleasing. The function purported to be a concert of 
serious music; the programme was a lengthy one; 
and the proceedings did not commence till 8.35. The 
late start was an error which the directors have now 
rectified : henceforth the concerts will begin at 8 P.M. 
On Monday, however, we had first Tschaikowsky’s long 
‘“ Romeo and Juliet’? overture, then a Mozart song, 
then Mr. Hamilton Harty’s ‘‘ With the Wild Geese ”’, 
then three of Elgar’s ‘‘ Sea-pictures’’ and_ finally 
Mozart’s G minor symphony ; and my. complaint, made 
from the standpoint of those of us who went to hear 
music, is that taking into account the late start far 
too much of the evening was wasted on demonstrations 
of satisfaction. The noise was_kept up so long after 
the sea-pictures that, to my horror, Sir Edward Elgar 
returned to his desk and Mme. Butt favoured us with 
an encore song. Sir Edward is anything rather than 
a good conductor; but I had thought him too much 
ot an artist to do anything so barbarous. The worst 


of it was that Mme. Butt had not sung well: I 
have often heard her do far better. The song 


from Mozart's ‘‘ Titus ’’ was absolutely destitute of 
the charm of phrasing indispensable if the sheer 
loveliness of the music is to be revealed; and_ the 
accompaniment was clumsy. ‘The corno di bassetto was 
admirably played by Mr. Gomez, but more than 
once when he and the singer were perfectly together the 
band got either before or behind them. The sea- 
pictures came off only a little more smoothly: Sir 
Edward managed to lose the swing and the colour of 
his own compositions. Though I, with a long home- 


ward journey in prospect, mourned the delay, after all 
the little encore thing was the most satisfactory vocal 
number of the evening—it was indeed really delightful. 
I trust these criticisms may not result in reprisals—not 
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at least without sufficient notice to allow me to get into 
training. 

Perhaps only a very sanguine person could expect a 
brilliant concert on sucha night. One entered the hall 
seeming to chew too large a mouthful of fog, and lo! 
inside things were hardly better. Queen’s Hall is usu- 
ally quite comfortable, even on the coldest days; but 
on Monday it made one sympathise with those gallant 
explorers who are trying to reach the South Pole, and 
blasts from the side-doors made our teeth chatter and 
froze our hair stiff on our heads and made bald gentle- 
men in my vicinity wince. One scarcely felt in the 
right mood to listen to a musical description of the 
loves and woes of Romeo and Juliet. However, that 
is just what Tschaikowsky’s work is not. If Balakireff 
really drew up what may be called the scenario, he 
ought to have felt ashamed of himself. | Everything 
that is essential and finest in Shakespeare is rigidly 
excluded. In the play we have storm and riot, burning 
passion, tragedy, and sad peace at the close : this over- 
ture is intended mainly to depict a street row, with some 
feeble love-music and some quasi-ecclesiastical music 
interposed. It leaves off with the Montagues and 
Capulets still hard at it. Now it is a fact, though not, 
I think, a curious fact, that a fine piece of battle- 
music has never been composed. Beethoven wrote a 
cheap-jack thing which tested by even the lowest 
standard is a miserable failure; Wagner, when Lohen- 
grin and Telramund have their little bout, fell back 
on passages of imitation ; and in the ‘‘ Mastersingers ”’ 
comedy street battle he had to write a fugue to eke out 
the music to suit the scene. In the ‘* Romeo and 
Juliet’? overture Tschaikowsky has fallen back on 
this method. He overlooked one point. With the 
stage and actors before us Wagner’s bustling fugal 
accompaniment to cuffs and bangs serves its purpose 
admirably. But no one would listen to it as a piece of 
independent music—no one could. Tschaikowsky’s 
piece has to stand the test, and it does not come through 
successfully. There are bangs and crashes enough ; but 
these might mean anything ; they certainly do not depict 
fierce fighting. And, by the way, I might remind those 
who have heard two other battle-pictures that in the 
‘* Heldenleben ’’ of Strauss the thing is turned into 
farce, and that the battle of Fontenoy, as we have it in 
Mr. Hamilton Harty’s ‘* Wild Geese ’’, is music, or 
noise, similar in structure and ineffectiveness to Tschai- 
kowsky’s. Of course in the ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’ over- 
ture there is plenty of that barbarous and_ splendid 
colour of which the composer was master; but taken 
as a whole it misses the mark. It is not ‘*‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’’: the idea is that of ‘‘ Romeo and_ Juliet ”’ 
degraded, the nobility and passion abstracted ; and the 
poor idea is not made the most of. Tschaikowsky seems 
to have felt this, for he rewrote the work several times— 
and in the end left us something that cannot be com- 
pared with his great achievements. 

\ few words must be given to Mr. Harty’s treatment 
of a comparatively modern Irish legend. It is certainly 
picturesque and the Irish quality is not merely super- 
ficial. But when we come to the portion describing the 
dreams of the exiled Irishman before the battle there is 
asad want of original and rich melody ; the battle music 
would better describe a row of medizval disputants in 
the schools ; and the flight of the souls of the slain over- 
seas has little weirdness and mystery. Still, it is a 
sincere work, and for that reason a promising one. 
Perhaps the orchestra was not in its best form: it 
seemed to me not to do justice to the music. It was in 
bad form in the Mozart symphony: I did not think 
so fine a set of instrumentalists could play so badly. I 
have not space to deal at length with Sir Edward Elgar’s 
reading. In a few words, it was heavy, uncouth and 
at the same time finicking. It has now become a grave 
question for the directors of the Symphony Orchestra 
whether they were justified in choosing this gentleman 
in Richter’s place. A man may be a first-rate musician 
and yet be no more able to conduct than to sing a 
soprano show song. I have no prejudice against Sir 
Edward, and would rather see an Englishman at the desk 
than a foreigner; but the conviction has been forced 
upon me at successive concerts that the band is steadily 


playing worse. In so simple a work as the G minor sym- 
phony we do not expect to find strings, wood-wind and 
brass at variance with regard to the tempo; and this 
happened more than once, and more than a dozen times, 
on Monday. 

There is a white-haired old story of a gentleman who 
returned from the Colonies after a long absence and 
was astonished to find ‘* that ¢——d nonsense still 
going on ’’—alluding to the proceedings of the House 
of Commons. Muchas his feelings were are mine when 
the Bach Choir invites me to one of its concerts; and 
when I reach the hall and sit down to amuse myself with 
the inept programme notes I seem to be surrounded with 
the ghosts of former days—the smug supporters of the 
choir, its backers in the Press, and Blackburn, Jacques 
and de Nevers and many another of those days, men 
who have sought their rest. It is fair to say that the 
performances of to-day reach a far higher standard than 
was even tried for then. On Tuesday evening a beauti- 
ful rendering of César Franck’s ‘* Beatitudes’’ was 
achieved. So far as I could judge, sitting in an icy wind 
close under the strings, the orchestra was good; the 
chorus left something to wish for in the matter of tone ; 
the soloists were, on the whole, excellent. 

That César Franck’s oratorio—it is in reality a 
sequence of freely conceived motets—will ever become 
popular in this country, or any other, is more than I 
care to prophesy; but one thing is certain—it stands 
high above ‘‘ The Redemption ’’ and the rest of the 
provincial festival favourites. It lacks, however, one 
quality, effectiveness. Franck rarely attempted effec- 
tiveness, and when he did try he failed most grotesquely. 
The sheer musical faculty of the man was marvellous, 
and he had true feeling ; but that feeling was limited to 
two complementary moods, and he cared too little for 
public applause, or even for the opinion of the best 
part of the public, to make concessions in the shape of 
variety. His instinct was a right one: the failures in 
‘* The Beatitudes ’’ proceed entirely from his wish to 
get variety, artistic variety. His two prevailing moods 
were, I say, complementary. He strongly felt the un- 
satisfactoriness, even the misery and despair, of this 
earthly life; and as a refuge he fell back on the beatific 
vision: the brightness and purity and sweetness of a 
heavenly life were always more or less in his mind. 
Since Dante no man has had in such a degree the power 
of visualising the eternal radiance, the sea of light with 
blessed forms moving in the light ; and since the ‘‘ Para- 
diso ’’ this power has never been so manifested in a work 
of art as in certain of the ‘‘ Beatitudes ’’’. The music to 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart : for they shall see God ”’ 
is almost intolerable in its ecstatic sweetness. But two 
hours of such music would surely be intolerable ; and 
since Franck was bent on having two hours or nothing— 
that is, on writing a long work which he hoped would 
be his masterpiece—he tried for artistic variety. A 
pure, gentle, bright, aloof spirit, living in his vision, he 
had none of Dante’s objectivity, none of his genuine 
fierceness ; and when he set his Satan raving and storm- 
ing his invention failed him. He fell back on the noisy 
commonplaces of his period and wrote vulgar claptrap 
of the worst French type. The effect is precisely what 
ene would expect to result if a music-hall song were 
wedged in between ‘‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth ’’ and ‘‘ Since by man came Death ”’: it is half- 
amusing, half-appalling. Indeed, Franck, a_ great 
simple nature, often shows a tendency to use naively 


the commonplaces and vulgarisms of light French 


opera ; and the thing is only saved by the constant sin- 


cerity of tone and the frequent touches of an immortal 


beauty. His invention was at best limited : the gift of 


rich and expressive melody was not his; he refies less. 


on thematic strength and splendour than on chromatic 
harmonies and wondrous orchestral colouring. When 
all is said,.‘‘ The Beatitudes ’’ is not so much a mani- 
festation of genius as an indication of the state of 
mind of a beautiful religious nature. Excerpts from it 
will always be welcome; but the whole work will be 
heard with patience only by musicians interested in the 
technique, and content to put up with the longueurs for 
the sake of the beauty, and by those cast in the same 
mould as Franck himself was. 
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THE QUIET ONES. 
By A. E. Manninc Foster. 


~ OLITARY children are usually quiet, and so are 
the children born late in the life of their parents. 

And in large families also are often to be found some- 
times quite inexplicably one or two who are marked out 
from the rest by a strange detachment. They are the 
quiet ones. They take their share in the work and 
play of the others, perhaps, and yet somehow they are 


different. Children themselves are very quick to per- 
ceive this. ‘* Oh, So-and-So’s a queer feliow’’, they 
will say. If you ask why, they cannot explain. They 


shake their heads. ‘‘ Oh, he’s just queer ’’, they say. 
The fact is, he is a quiet one. Sometimes, of course, 
it is merely abnormal shyness or acute sensitiveness or 
physical ill-health that causes this strange quiet. There 
are those who seem to be always longing to efface them- 
selves, to pass unnoticed, to shrink from all contact with 
the world. They are in the world but not of it, and it 
seems kindest to let them run away and hide. And 
there are the maimed and crippled who can never forget 
that they are not as others and who cannot bear the 
hushed tones of our unspoken sympathy. It is the way 
of natural affection to keep them alive as long as 
possible, and vet surely not without a heartbreaking sigh 
of relief when the end comes at last. Then there are 
those doomed to an early death. How wistfully they 
look out upon life! There is a look in their eyes as if 
they see something in objects more than outward appear- 
ance. How quiet they are! Akin to the flowers and 
the birds they belong to a world within a world, but 
in their own homes they are always strangers. 

But there is another quietness that arises from 
certain mental and spiritual qualities and that gives to 
its possessor an atmosphere of aloofness that renders 
him suspect among his fellow-men. He has an inner 
life into which not even the most intimate of his friends 
can fully enter. It makes him independent in his inter- 
course with others. It affects his sense of the value of 


things. He is strangely indifferent to the things other 
men prize. He is generally misunderstood. Often he 


is considered cold, calculating, unfeeling. He is dis- 
liked, distrusted or feared. He takes everything so 
quietly. 

The quality of quietness so described is something 
quite different from that produced by stupidity or dull- 
ness. It is something felt. Of course it may be the 
result of craft, of Machiavellian cunning, or it may be 
the quiet of conscious strength, of immense reserve 
force held purposely in check, the still strong man in 
whom the lady novelist especially delights. 

There are those, too, who have been stunned by 
some shock, tragedy, or outrageous trick of Fortune. 
Perhaps they have loved too madly, or they have 
witnessed or taken part in some unforgettable horror, or 
they have been the helpless victims of some cruel injus- 
tice, or some unending remorse. Sinners or sinned 
against, it is all the same. They live their lives as 
other people, and there is only this to mark them out 
that in their eves is a hunted, haunted look, and about 
them is a vague, pitiful quiet. We may live with them 
all their lives and never penetrate their secret. And 
then at last comes a time and we find they have passed 
away—sometimes by their own hands—and we learn, 
at last, perhaps by some old diary, old letters, or 
chance conversation, the mystery of their lives. We 
have been living all the time close to a great tragedy, 
and we have never known it. 

Old people are quiet as they sit with their memories 
for hours before the fire. They have their secret. As 
they approach the dark corridors of death the veil that 
separates the invisible world from us is for them 
uplifted. The ‘‘ shadow feared of men ”’ has no terrors 
or horrors. It is for them that of a benign guide 
come to take them where dwelt those whom they have 
loved and missed long ago. It is this that makes bear- 
able that daily weakening of the muscles, that conscious- 
ness of declining powers. 


And there are the ‘‘ religious ’’. How consolatory, 


surely, in a world of turmoil, to think of those quiet ones 


who, immured in monastery and convent, pray con- 
stantly for the sins of the world. They have counted 
the world well lost for a great ideal—and surely not in 
vain. And not only for those who have made the 
great renunciation, but for all who have more than a 
conventional belief, religion is the great ‘‘ quieter ”’, 
It gives us pause. Our great churches and cathedrals, 
with their dimly lit aisles and chapels, are places where 
we ‘‘ hush and bless ourselves with silence’’. It was 
by the cultivation of absolute quiet that the mystics 
of old attained to that union with God which is the 
soul’s uttermost bliss. 

There are other silent ones, too, about us—con- 
demned perhaps to eternal invisibility, lest the sight of 
them should drive men mad. We cannot see them. 
We cannot hear their footsteps. Only now and then 
do we become conscious of them, and we know beyond 
all power of doubt that they are near us, with us. 


BIRDS IN LONDON. 


HE ebb and flow of bird-migration in spring and 
autumn cast up strange flotsam on the shores 
of the London parks from time to time. Weary 
travellers, winging their way north or south in obedi- 
ence to the irresistible promptings of what is vaguely 
known as the migratory instinct, drop down in the green 
spaces of the town for shelter and rest. Thus we hear 
of wheatears in Kensington Gardens, a kingfisher on 
the Regent’s Canal, a woodcock near Knightsbridge 
Barracks, and whinchats close to Constitution Hill. And 
not in the parks alone. The puffin of historic memory 
which, by an odd coincidence, was found in a bedroom 
in the Brook Street house formerly tenanted by the 
great ornithologist, Lord Lilford, deserves a passing 
mention. But that was twenty years since. Another 
of these birds figured in a modern instance. They tell 
you at the ** Zoo”’ that the energetic puffin—now, alas! 
deceased—which was wont to dive for its fish-dinner in 
sO engaging a manner, was picked up exhausted at 
Shepherd’s Bush. Then again a peregrine falcon has 
been captured in a Barnsbury back-garden, a nightjar 
Was seen one autumn hawking for moths in the garishly- 
lighted grounds of the ‘‘ White City ’’, and we have a 
poet’s testimony that in annus mirabilis, some ten years 
ago, 
A cuckoo called at Lincoln’s Inn 
Last April; in Soho was heard 
The missel-thrush with throat of glee, 
And nightingales in Battersea ! 


Except for stragglers such as these we see little in 
London of the great northward trek undertaken in 
spring by myriads of birds hastening to their breeding 
grounds. But of the autumn migration, the gradual 
drift southward which begins as soon as nesting is 
done, we have clear and unmistakable traces, mainly 
from those vast gatherings of starlings which are 
so memorable a feature of September and October 
evenings in the parks. Indeed, to stand under the trees 
watching the crowds of eager birds hurling themselves 
into the branches overhead is to feel that evidences are 
being literally showered upon us. A curious example 
(one may hope it is not typical) of the Londoner’s 
ignorance of matters outside his own immediate ken 
occurred one afternoon in S. James’ Park. A little 
girl, watching the starling autumn manceuvres, was 
heard to ask her father, an intelligent-looking artisan, 
what birds they were. The cocksure parent promptly 
replied ‘‘ Swallows ’’! 

Later in the year the starling flocks move further west 
and south, and as cold weather sets in their places are 
filled by other rovers, the seagulls, which of late years 
have taken to wintering here. Gulls and starlings, how 
ever, come to town with quite different ends in view. 
To the gulls London offers food, to the starlings a 
dormitory. Their habits indeed are somewhat reminis- 
cent of the old play ‘‘ Box and Cox ’’. At sunset, when 
the roosting starlings assemble, the gulls, who have 
spent the day on the river or the park waters, depart 
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to sleep elsewhere, and at early morning when the gulls 
return the starlings disappear. 

This annual influx of seagulls is of comparatively 
recent date. First, no doubt, small parties of the birds 
were driven up the Thames by severe weather, and, 
hitting upon this sheltered oasis, remained. The fame 
of the new-found hospitable land—spread, it seems, in 
some mysterious way by the newcomers—attracted 
other and greater flocks, with the result that London 
has become the permanent winter home of hundreds of 
gulls, who find here a happy hunting-ground where food 
is easy to come by and where beneficent beings minister 
zealously to their needs: 

With few exceptions the gulls which we see in London 
are of the species’ known as black-headed. At their 
first coming in autumn, however, they belie their name : 
the embellishment from which it is derived not being 
assumed till the approach of the breeding season. Even 
then it is not black, but dark brown. By the end of 
summer it has disappeared, and the gulls revert to 
their winter head-dress, which, save for a dark patch 
behind each ear, is white. Clad thus we see them 
come, winter in their train, and this garb they 
wear all through its early stages; the absence of any 
head adornment speaking so infallibly of winter that 
when, some morning in December, we see, half in- 
credulous, a fresh brown hood flaunting itself amid a 
serried throng of white heads, the premature finery 
becomes a prophecy—a symbol of another spring to be. 
A week or two later, it may be, a second gull will wear 
a coloured cap, and others show on their heads rudi- 
mentary stains of brown. It is interesting to watch the 
new colour grow. In two narrow parallel bands, start- 
ing respectively from the patches behind the ears, 
and from above the eyes, the pigment creeps up and 
over the head; gradually the space between the bands 
fills up till finally the new colour spreads itself over the 
whole of the forepart of the head. By the end of 
February the bulk of the gulls are equipped in all the 
bravery of their brown nuptial badges. 

It is said that when, years ago, the first gulls 
appeared in town they created unbounded astonishment. 
Londoners no longer marvel at them, but welcome their 
coming with such solid tokens of goodwill that un- 
comfortable visions arise of new generations of gulls 
afflicted with dyspepsia as a consequence of over- 
indulgence in a diet of bread. So popular has the winter 
pastime of feeding the gulls become that one has a 
feeling of half-amused pity for the sparrows in the 
parks, who during a spell of frost or snow will sit 
sometimes in a dejected group (their attitudes eloquent 
o! the disgust they must surely feel) pondering, maybe, 
as they watch the pampered provincials who have 
ousted them from favour, on the fickleness of fortune. 

Among the wintering gulls are many young birds who 
have not attained to the dignity of the dainty grey 
which adorns their parents’ mantles, and who still wear 
wings of mottled brown. Another distinction between 
old and young shows itself at times in charming fashion. 
At the footbridge in S. James’ Park a crowd of excited 
gulls will gather, eager for the feast, round some kindly 
distributor of little fishes. The screaming birds, hover- 
ing with bodies erect before the tempting food, main- 
tain their upright poise with the aid of their widespread 
tails. It is these fan-like tails that by their colour show 
young from old. In the adults they are pure white; in 
the immature, white edged with brown. The young 
birds, naturally enough, are no match for their more 
experienced elders in courage or address. It is seldom 
that any but a full-grown gull will, greatly daring, 
Snatch a sprat from the giver’s outstretched hand. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
GENERAL BOTHA AND RACIALISM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Johannesburg, 21 December 1911. 
Sir,—The broad Imperialistic sentiments uttered by 
General Botha while in England and his recent speech 
at the recent Bloemfontein conference have apparently 


convinced the English Press that racialism has no 
place in his policy. 

General Botha began his address by stating that the 
Almighty was openly on his side. Alluding to the 
Unionist meetings, he added, ‘‘ God will not have 
this’. Now this exordium is specially directed to his 
‘* backveldt’’ supporters, with whom the politician 
and the predikant are inseparably associated, and who 
by some inscrutable process of reasoning consider 
themselves God’s chosen people. In this connexion 
anyone who knows the Boer is unavoidably reminded 
of Voltaire’s remark concerning the Jew. To the 
average Englishman the assumption that Providence has 
directly interfered to further the cause of the Het Volk, 
Unie cum Bond government appears exceedingly 
profane. He cannot be brought to see that the “‘ finger 
of God ”’ has interposed to give General Botha £4000 
a year. 

The Bloemfontein ‘‘commando’’ comprised a 
sprinkling of English-speaking invertebrates and office- 
seekers of the Moor type from Natal, the full strength 
of the Cape Town ‘Liberal Association’’, twelve 
in all, and an ex-progressive from the Cape Colony 
of the carpet-bag politician type, whom the “‘ finger of 
God ’’ (we again quote General Botha) directed into 
the ranks of the Bond just about the time when the 
gerrymandering of his constituency similar to that at 
Barberton and Lydenburg placed the progressive voters 
in a minority. On the strength of this General Botha 
has stated, possibly for the benefit of his English Press 
supporters, that he has ‘‘ all the best Englishmen on 
his side ’’, that his party is non-racial and is animated 
by attachment to the British Empire. He chooses to 
ignore the fact that a prominent Dutch politician from 
Krugersdorp, with perhaps more honesty than his 
chief, openly stated that ‘‘he, the speaker, was only 
British under compulsion ’’. 

With the South African Englishman, however, 
General Botha’s acts both as Premier of the Trans- 
vaal and subsequently of the Union speak more 
forcibly than words. He cannot reconcile with General 
Botha’s utterances the fact that he declines to take any 
steps to assist immigration till ‘‘ all our own poor are 
settled on the land’’. The attempt under his auspices 
to Africanderise English children is more dangerous 
because more insidious in the Transvaal than in 
Natal; Englishmen’s children are virtually forced to 
spend half their time in learning and being taught in a 
language which is not the language of any section of 
the community and is not understood by 5 per cent. of 
the population, simply because such language is not 
English—for the Taal is about as like to Dutch as it is 
to German. The same Africanderising process is going 
on in all the public services, notably the police and the 
railway, to the detriment of all. Promotion is to 
depend on a knowledge of Dutch. There is an enor- 
mous waste of public money in having all notices 
printed in Dutch, which (I speak advisedly) scarcely 
any of the South African Dutch can read. In 
addition to this, during General Botha’s premiership 
of the Transvaal enormous sums were spent in virtu- 
ally pauperising his backveldt supporters, while purely 
English institutions languished for want of Govern- 
ment support. Possibly 85 per cent. of the revenue 
was spent in this way. 

Mr. Botha’s party openly state that English immi- 
gration would place their party in a minority, and so 
must be discouraged. Better far to place the Dutch 
scum of the towns—to which they have migrated 
because they could not even make the living from the 
land which satisfies the Boer—back again. Here in 
pauper settlements like that at Delmas—preferably 
in districts where the English are now in a majority— 
they can be supported by doles and trusted to produce 


_Het Volk voters, if nothing else. At present these 
people eke out an existence by work on Government 


relief works, varied by illicit liquor selling, prostitution 
and other minor crimes. It is from these people that 
the Transvaal police, under Lord Milner one of the 
finest forces in the Empire, is now being recruited. 
The Government is doing its best to render the position 
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of its original members, mostly time-expired soldiers, 
untenable. Consequently, the police, as at present 
constituted, bids fair to be one of the criminal classes. 
In last week’s news I noted no less than nine cases 
of crime among the police force, all the culprits bearing 
Dutch names. At best, in the Transvaal at least, the 
force is becoming ‘‘ the tax the Government places on 
crime’’, for the new members have all the old 
““Z. A. R. P.”’ bribe and blackmail traditions. One 
of the most flagrant instances of racialism has been 
the attempt to swamp English voters by tacking their 
districts on to Dutch constituencies. 

The Boer ideal is that he is a member of a chosen 
race, specially appointed by Providence to exploit the 
native, and in a less degree the ‘‘ Rooinek ’’, that the 
Taal should be the only recognised language; that 
what taxes are necessary should be paid by the English- 
man and spent on himself. This explains Botha’s 
opposition to an unimproved land tax. Again, the 
Englishman should have as little share in the govern- 
ment as possible. The fatuous action of the Home 
Government in granting the Transvaal and Free State 
self-government twenty vears before they were fitted 
to receive it and the subsequent Union, have given the 
Dutch a chance of extending these ideals, previously 
confined to the two republics, over the whole of South 
Africa. General Botha’s method, then, of doing away 
with racialism is, as you have previously pointed out, 
to make everything Dutch. But, no doubt, when he 
considers his opportunities, he is, like a more cele- 
brated character in history, ‘‘ astonished at his own 
moderation ’’, I am, etc., 

SPENCER TRYON. 


““AN ANGLO-GERMAN DEAL.”’ 
To the Editor of the Ssrurpay Review. 
London, 30 January 1912. 

Sir,—I am glad to see that all your best-informed 
contemporaries support the suggestion on this matter 
that vou were the first to put forward. The only criti- 
cism of any weight offered is that Portugal would not 
sell and that any régime which consented to a bargain 
of the kind would be immediately overthrown. This 
has been so recognised in the past by the Royalists, 
and the Republican Government to-day is in a 
parlous state, but when an end comes to possible 
borrowing the State system can no longer go on, 
and pride must be pocketed. What is the existing 
financial condition of Portugal? The total debt is now 
#:191,000,000, bearing interest £7,800,000. The 
Government is borrowing from Paris and London at 
about 74 per cent. In 1g11 there was a deficit of 
# 2,000,000, and to meet this the paper currency has 
been increased by the same amount without any increase 
in the metallic reserve! On this country, so wretchedly 
poor, a stamp tax and a house tax have been recently 
imposed, bringing in about £240,000 per annum. Is 
it not obvious that something must soon be done to 
relieve this strain? There is, however, one obvious 
criticism which I have not seen offered : that to part with 
her colonies means that Portugal would be parting with 
the only security the bondholders have to look to. 

OBSERVER. 


THE MODERN SPIRIT AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
London, 24 January 1912. 
Sir,—In the Sarurpay Review of 13 January your 
correspondent Miss A. M. Cameron begins her letter 
by saying ‘‘ It is apparently impossible for any woman 
(or man) to write upon the abstract question of woman 
suffrage without receiving in reply letters full of per- 
sonal abuse’’; and she adds ‘“‘Is this because 
Suffragettes have no real argument to present? ’’ May 
I suggest that the reason of this unpleasantness may be 
because both Suffragists and Anti-Suffragists seem 
to be given to stating prejudices rather than to setting 
forth arguments. One becomes tired and disheartened 


by their articles full of bitterness of spirit, of shallow 
thought and strange reasoning, and of tedious generali- 
sations unsupported by any facts except those born in 
the brains of these enthusiasts. 

My object is not to abuse Miss Cameron but to ask 
her why she does not represent her cause more fairly. 
In the first place, why does she quote Mr. Plowden 
instead of giving us first-hand experiences of her sex? 
Mr. Plowden may be quite right in his estimate of 
women ; but a man who makes cheap jests while meting 
justice to his less fortunate fellow-beings will not 
appeal to many of us as a reliable sociologist. 

And why state facts and then cut short our interest 
by omitting to prove them? Among other things, Miss 
Cameron tells us that because women find no charm in 
their homes ‘‘ they have flung themselves into the 
battle, disorganised the labour market, and spread un- 
employment and starvation among bread-winners’’. It 
may be she has not realised that the remorseless tide 
of evolution has swept away the old ideas of the 
education of women; and by allowing the average girl 
of to-day to think and develop her individuality, society 
has been flooded with numbers of women whose energies 
demand an outlet, but for whom there is as yet no right 
place in the scheme of existence. There are, broadly 
speaking, two kinds of work open to women: work 
which is more or less mechanical and work into which 
a woman may put some of her own individuality. 
Women do the first kind of work from necessity ; for 
themselves, for their dependants, or because they shrink 
from adding the burden of their upkeep to their parents. 
If Miss Cameron believes that women do this kind of 
work from choice I can only think she has herself never 
felt the strain, physical and mental, resultant on long 
hours of continuous labour. But it is true that women 
often of their own accord do the second kind of work, 
which includes, among other things, all branches of art 
and educational work. For what economical reason 
would Miss Cameron keep them at home? — Several 
girls in a family might manage to lead ‘‘a sheltered 
life’, but they cannot all do the housekeeping. If 
one of them makes clothes and another cultivates the 
garden will they not be spreading starvation among 
dressmakers and increasing the unemployment of 
gardeners in exactly the same way as if they were out 
working in the world? 

The idea that motherhood is ‘‘ a shame and a degrada- 
tion ’? no more represents the modern woman’s attitude 
on this point than the ravings of a Hyde Park atheist 
indicate the religion of England. The average woman 
has a natural love of children; and although there are 
selfish women who shirk the duties of motherhood there 
are also those who, realising the increasingly difficult 
conditions of life, hesitate to incur the responsibilities of 
marriage. 

Surely, if Miss Cameron thought a little more logic- 
ally she would find that economic problems are really 
difficult of solution, and are neither dismissed by plati- 
tudes nor explained away by weak analogies. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
LyLLyAn BaLpwIy, 


RODIN AND THE NATIONAL ART 
COLLECTIONS FUND. 

To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
The Devonshire Club, S. James’ S.W., 


30 January 1912. 

Sir,—Everybody will be interested to read Mr. P. G. 
Konody’s announcement in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ of to- 
day of the acquisition by the National Art Collections 
Fund of a replica of M. Rodin’s well-known group. 

While sincerely appreciative of this endeavour to give 
London a worthy memorial of a great master, would it 
not have been possible for the National Art Collections 
Fund to have given M. Rodin himself a direct com- 
mission to create a work of art having some special 
reference to the history of London? 

As I believe I am right in saying that the original 
model is in the Museum of Modern Art in Venice, the 
Calais monument will not have the special merit of 
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being a unique work by the master’s hand. As a 
permanent memorial is the subject particularly appro- 
priate for London? 
Yours faithfully, 
SypDNEy SCHIFF. 


AUTOMATA. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy Review. 
London, 29 January 1912. 
Sir,—Many’s the true word spoken in jest; and Mr. 
Filson Young’s laughter at the expense of ‘‘ Kinema ”’ 
and the effect of mechanics in general upon the modern 
modes of man, irresistibly minds one of the truth of old 
Askew’s prophetic lines, which I venture to quote : 
‘*T saw him when the world was very old, 
Nerveless, effete, of furtive glance and gait, 
A man in essence but a child in mould 
Which manhood’s image would anticipate— 
A product of the ages yet untold : 
His hands are bound, and round his feet a cord; 
And at his side, of aspect grim and grave, 
There stalks a shadowy shape whose lightest word 
Can teach the master he is now the slave, 
His own invention’s thrall, no more its lord.”’ 


So much for the ‘‘ conquests of science *’, which have a 
tendency to react in a manner little contemplated by 
their sponsors. Yours truly, 

Morris BENT. 


A BROWNING TAG. 
Yo the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Culham College, Abingdon, 
27 January 1912. 
Sir,—Ought not the writer of the article on ‘‘ Mr. 
Churchill's Discretion’’ in to-dav’s issue of the 
SATURDAY to be added to those learned men who might 
join Lord Avebury in writing ‘‘ The Pleasures of Correct 
Quotation ’’? I can imagine no better qualification 
than the ascription to Henley of Browning's lyric : 


“* Never the time and the place and the loved one 
all together !”’ 
Yours faithfully, 
Evetyn H. SrRuGNELL. 
[If we ascribed wrongly, we quoted rightly, which is 
more important, and in this case unusual.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Wiggie, Redhill. 

Sir,—So much interest is being taken in the preserva- 
tion of this historic and world-famed thoroughfare that 
I trust you will kindly permit me to insert a few lines 
in vour Review. The ancient trackway running from 
the old Wessex capital at Winchester to Canterbury 
is probably one of the oldest roads in the country, 
and every care should be taken to preserve it as a 
valuable national asset. Many portions of it are 
already obstructed, enclosed or diverted, so that the 
track is fast losing its archeological value and rural 
charm, a result deeply regretted by all those who take an 
interest in the customs and superstitions of mediaeval 
times. We have now a splendid opportunity of rescuing 
a very valuable stretch of it, and at a point where it is 
clearly defined, namely, Colley Hill, Reigate. This 
chance may never occur again. The National Trust for 
Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty are 
making a great effort to preserve this beautiful open 
space, over 700 feet in height, and commanding some of 
the finest views in the whole country. To supplement 
the more substantial donations and also to enable those 
who, however willing, are yet unable to subscribe large 
amounts, the committee have instituted a ‘‘ Shilling 
Fund’ to which I have the pleasure of acting as hon. 
treasurer. If all those who take the slightest interest 
in this thoroughfare of medizval times would kindly 
forward me a small amount, this portion of the historic 
roadway will be secured to the nation for all time. 

Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR TROWER. 


EVE. 


VE with her basket was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 


Wading in bells and grass : 
Up to her knees, 
Picking a dish of sweet } 
Berries and plums to eat 


Down in the bells and grass 
Under the trees. 


Mute as a mouse ina 
Corner the cobra lay 
Curled round a bough of the 
Cinnamon tall... . 

Now to get even and 
Humble proud Heaven and 
Now was the moment or 
Never at all. 


Eva.”’ Each syllable 
Light as a flower fell, * 
Eva’’ he whispered the 
Wondering maid, 

Soft as a bubble sung 
Out of a linnet’s lung, 
Soft and most silverly 
he said, 


Picture that orchard sprite, 
Eve, with her body white, 
Supple and smooth to her 
Slim finger-tips, 
Wondering, listening, 
Listening, wondering, 

Eve with a berry 

Half-way to her lips. 


Oh, had our simple Eve 

Seen through the make-believe, 
Had she but known the 
Pretender he was! 

Out of the boughs he came, 
Whispering still her name, 
Tumbling in twenty rings 

Into the grass. 


Here was the strangest pair 
In the world anywhere, 

Eve in the bells and grass 
Kneeling and he 

Telling his story low. . . 
Singing birds saw them go 
Down the dark path to 
The Blasphemous Tree. 


Oh, what a clatter when 

Titmouse and Jenny Wren 

Saw him successful and 

Taking his leave! 

How the birds rated him, 

How they all hated him, 

How they all pitied poor 

Motherless Eve! ... 


Picture her crying 
Outside in the lane, 
Eve with no dish of sweet 
Berries and plums to eat, 
Haunting the gate of the 
Orchard in vain. .. . 
Picture the lewd delight 
Under the hill to-night, 
Eva ’’ the toast goes round, 
again. 

Hovcson. 
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REVIEWS. 
POETRY AND THE CHAIR. 


“Lectures on Poetry.” By J. W. Mackail. London: 
Longmans. 1911. 103. 6d. net. 


HE lectures collected in this volume, like those on 
Greek poetry which we noticed some time ago, 
invite debate upon the value of a Professorship of 
Poetry. Mr. Mackail—with all modesty so far as his 
own work goes—evidently regards the possession of 
such a chair as a good thing for Oxford. No other 
University has such a thing; and to Mr. Mackail and 
those who agree with him the operations of this Chair, 
so elastic and so unfettered in their scope, would appear 
to be fraught with unique opportunities. We confess 
that we have never contemplated the institution with 
anything like ardour. A Professorship of Poetry, 
changing hands at frequent intervals, implies by custom 
the frequent publication of critical volumes invested 
with a certain semi-official authority. The Professor 
for the time being, that is to say, must regard himself 
as the world’s debtor until he has produced a series of 
utterances on literature from which normally he would 
refrain. And this sense of obligation to write is not 
the only drawback of his office. He must write seri- 
ously, with a sense of his responsibility as the mouth- 
piece of a learned corporation. Repressing any happy 
extravagance or emphasis of temperament. he must 
compose something “ solid’’, as the phrase goes, 
something more or less monumental. In these circum- 
stances the output of respectably superfluous work is 
inevitable. Criticism of poetry, like the making of 
poetry, defeats itself twice over if it is imposed as an 
obligation and carried out in a spirit of statesmanlike 
caution. But the objections do not end here. Bound 
up with the professorial attitude towards poetry is 
another factor which we regard as peculiarly fatal, and 
peculiarly characteristic of modern work in this kind. 
The typical modern professor is oppressed by that 
craving for philosophic unity which is the note of modern 
knowledge. A few great critical minds—in number 


exceedingly rare; indeed, far rarer than good poets 
themselves—spontaneously possess such unity, and 


more or less unconsciously refer all their standards to a 
common principle. Such criticism, like poetry itself, is 
manifestly limited by the temperament of the writer, 
but within that limit its wholeness and transparency 
give ita final symbolic value. To look for this quality 
in nine out of ten occupants of a given Chair would be 
out of the question. At the same time, almost any man 
may be interesting if he is able to be himself, and just 
here lies the misfortune of our professors. In a frag- 


mentary way they might be fresh and suggestive 
enough, but their status and outlook as members of a 


‘““ systematic ’’ teaching body forbid this. Not gifted 
with the intellectual unity of which we speak, they strive 
for the external signs of unity and find it in some theory 
of the history of poetic development, some theory of 
poetic diction, or what not. At risk of shocking the 
modern systematisers of knowledge we say deliberately 
that ‘‘ historical ’’ criticism of poetic production in the 
main has been and ever must be a dismal failure. There 
are critical passages in Lamb, thrown out as the merest 
obiter dicta, which have opened up for us whole vistas 
and realms of appreciation. A treatise on the historical 
course of English poetry, or a set of lectures supposed 
to be unified by an historic point of view, is almost 


invariably forgotten as soon as read. A ‘‘ history ”’ of 
poetry is as barren as a ‘‘ science’ of history. No 


such things can exist save as fallacies. The data are 
infinitely too complex. The only critical writing that 
has ever really mattered is the criticism of sincere 
appreciation, that process in which some work of art, 
seized by a temperament peculiarly fitted to receive it, 
is invested with a new and cumulative emotion. Just 


as the passage of time itself lends to a classic this en- 
hanced momentum of appeal, so the real critic enhances 
the poet with whom he deals. 


Such a critic is himself 


an artist, responsible to himself alone (he cannot be 
responsible to an academy or to any external authority), 
and recreating for us the substance of poetry by the 
vitality of his own impressions. The function of a 
critic of literature, stated broadly, is to bring litera. 
ture and life so closely together ‘that we see them all 
of a piece. Ten pages of discriminating, subtle and 
genuine gusto will do more for our perception ofa — 
than a whole volume devoted to the poet's ** place ”’ 
literature or to ‘‘ the stream of literary tradition ”’ in 
which he swims or does not swim. In his heart a pro- 
fessor of poetry may be thoroughly aware of the fact. 
But he is scarcely ever able to resist the academic fal- 
lacy, so deeply rooted and solemnly authorised, which 
persists in treating poetry as an object of ordered re- 
search. With equ: il sense and point one might “‘ trace 
the development "’ of joy or of love, or of any of the 
broad emotions of mankind. We are not denying a 
certain value to the history of technique in any art, nor 
to the .classification of schools, so far as these things 
may go, being abstract and arbitrary sciences at best. 
Our point is that poetic appreciation in the true sense— 
the kind of appreciation which makes a man feel Words- 
worth as he feels his religion—is retarded rather than 
assisted by the notion that a great University should 
take poetry under its wing and assign to poetry its due 
place along with other worthy objects of careful com- 
parative study ! 

Much of the volume which has suggested these 
reflections owes its utterance to the professorial as 
distinct from the individual impulse. Mr. Mackail’s 
theories here set out on occasion and recapitulated in 
his last lecture on the ‘‘ Progress of Poetry ’’ strike 
us—to be frank—as having little more than a rhetorical 
value. It helps us not at all to be told that poetry is 
‘‘a pattern of life ’’, and the passages of vague elo- 
quence in which this idea is enlarged leave little mark 
on our mind as we read. On what he calls the ‘* trans- 
cendental aspect ’’ of poetry he is no less insubstantial. 
The only strong point in the essay is the writer’s percep- 
tion that poetry must always exist where there is life, 
and that to speak of poetry being ‘‘ exhausted ’’ in an 
age like our own, for example, is quite absurd. How 
far the energies hitherto spent on ‘* patterned lan- 
guage "’ are now finding other outlets is a wider issue 
with which he could not be expected to deal. After all, 
it is quite possible that verse, as we have known it, may 
cease to be produced, just as Gothic architecture ceased 
to be produced. But this is not to say that the real 
thing—poetry—can cease so long as men live and 
dream. 

There is no reason to dwell on the other essays in 
detail. They have good patches. The comparison of 
Keats’ ‘‘ Hyperion ’’ with Dante is suggestive and 
backed by useful quotation. The Beddoes quotation 
about Oxford is charming. On the whole fine quota- 
tion is rather to seek. Mere discussion is too prevalent 
through most of the pages, and the points made lack 
force and simplicity to drive them home. We judge 
the book, of course, by a severe standard. As a book 
of average criticism, not to be considered as a whole, 
it has many scattered merits. In bulk it is not a strong 
work, and we believe that Mr .Mackail could have done 
much better in freedom from the Chair. 


THE SLAV FACTOR IN AUSTRIA’S FUTURE. 
“The Southern Slav Question and the Habsburg 
Monarchy.” By R. W. Seton-Watson. London: 


Constable. 1911. 12s. 6d. net. 


R. SETON-WATSON has already under the 
1 name of ‘‘ Scotus Viator’’ earned himself a 
reputation as an authority on Hungarian questions ; 
though he may not always have shown the strictest 
impartiality. He went to Hungary a few years ago in- 
spired with the greatest enthusiasm for Magyar aspira- 
tions, but his experience of Magyar methods in dealing. 
with the subordinate nationalities modified his views 
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Much that he has said may have been justified by 
his own observation, but he has shown some severity in 
his criticisms, and may have done something to alienate 
Magyar sympathy from England. He has not, 
however, spared Count Khuen Hedervary in the war 
which he has waged against the Constitutional and 
Independent parties, and it is possible that the Magyars 
mav realise that he only posed as their candid friend 
and was really their well-wisher at heart. They can 
hardly expect the whole sympathy of England in their 
controversy with Austria when their own treatment of 
Slovaks, Roumanians, Serbs, and Croats has been far 
worse than anything Austria has done to them during 
the last forty years. Still ‘‘ The Racial Problems in 
Hungary ’’, by ‘‘ Scotus Viator *’, was exposed to the 
criticism that it magnified the importance of a small 
but oppressed nationality whose numbers did not exceed 
two millions all told. In dealing with the ‘‘ Southern 
Slav question ’’ he has, however, approached a subject 
of far wider importance—one which is concerned neither 
with Hungary nor with Austria alone; but with the 
whole future of European politics. Hungary has not 
so far shown much political capacity in handling 
the question, and Austria has woefully blundered in 
the past by her failure to reciprocate Croatian loyalty 
to the Empire in the days of its greatest difficulty. 

Croatia, which is one of the most interesting countries 
in Europe, can be easily reached in forty-eight hours 
via Dover, Paris, Vienna, and Budapest, and yet few 
Englishmen realise that not only can they study there 
an object lesson of the failure of Home Rule, 
but possibly approach a solution of the Eastern 
question. Croatia was indeed more intimately con- 
cerned in the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina than any other part of the Dual Mon- 
archy, for the population of the two provinces belong 
to the same race, whether Croat or Serb, whether 
Catholic, Orthodox, Greek, or Mussulman. They only 
differ from each other in their religion. The Croats 
were converted to Christianity by Latin missionaries 
and write with the Latin alphabet, whilst the Serbs owe 
their conversion to S. Cyril and S. Method and use 
Cyrilline characters. It was therefore in Croatia that 
everyone knew of the coming annexation long before 
it was proclaimed ; so much so that they fixed the date 
of the proclamation as 2 December 1908 and regarded the 
coming event necessarily as but a fitting present to 
their aged Emperor after the many vicissitudes of his 
sixty years’ reign. True it would be necessary to 
obtain the consent of the Powers who joined with 
Austria as signatories of the Treaty of Berlin; but no 
difficulties were anticipated, especially on the side of 
England, which had given Austria the commission to 
administer the two provinces in 1879, or on the side 
of Russia, which had recognised them as_ within 
Austria’s sphere of influence. 

Had these facts been properly realised in time there 
would have been no explosion in our press, no talk of 
a ** bolt from the blue ’’; but Austria’s hand was forced 
by the Revolution in Turkey and by the proclamation 
oi Bulgarian independence. German approbation 
fanned the flame, and the result was an almost unani- 
mous chorus of indignation; but neither German 
supporters nor English opponents of the annexation 
seemed to realise that its eventual result must weaken 
German influence in Austria. The introduction of close 
on two million more Slavs into the Dual Monarchy and 
the extension of that Slav ring which now surrounds 
her on almost every side must tend in the course of time 
to accentuate that Slav sentiment which views with 
the greatest jealousy all that appertains to German 
influence in Austria. If further proof were needed of 
the actual trend of Austrian opinion we may bear in 
mind that the relations between the Ballplatz and 
the Wilhelmstrasse are not now quite so cordial as they 
were, and that the German Press has occasionally 
criticised Count Aehrenthal’s policy. But the violence 
of our papers three years ago drove Austria into the 
arms of Germany, or there might be a valuable rap- 
prochement now between Austria and this country. 

Of course, all this is mere conjecture, and nobody 


can venture to foresee the future of the Dual Monarchy 
or what its attitude will be at the next critical moment 
in European politics. Mr. Seton-Watson wisely 
dedicates his most interesting work to ‘‘ that Austrian 
statesman who shall possess the genius and the courage 
necessary to solve the Southern Slay question ’’. Many 
hoped at one time that this lot would be reserved for 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, assisted by that able 
man who had guided Austria through many a shoal and 
by many a quicksand ; but the author refuses to believe 
that this is possible so long as he remains in office ; 
not only on account of the Nasti¢ and Vasi¢ scandals, 
with which there can be no doubt he has been intimately 
connected ; but ‘‘ also of those reactionary sentiments 
which render him adverse to political change ’’. There 
can be no doubt that he has bungled in his attempt to 
justify this annexation, and that the Agram trial, with 
these things thrown in, has done a great deal to tarnish 
his good name and to destroy his influence with those 
Southern Slavs whose support is necessary if this 
policy is ever to be carried out. We must agree 
with Mr. Seton-Watson in deploring the way in 
which Dr. Friedjung’s name has been dragged into 
this unfortunate business. No Austrian can write 
history as he or possesses a calmer or more judicial 
mind when discussing the many problems which 
agitate Austria at the present moment. It is not easy 
for an Austrian who is an Israelite by race and by 
religion to discuss the Christian Socialist question with 
impartiality and with detachment from race prejudice, 
and yet he has been heard to do so. In one respect he 
has changed his views. He was once a Pan-German, 
but he is now a believer in that ‘‘ Greater Austria ”’ 
which can be realised by transforming the Dual 
Monarchy into a Federal, giving every one of the 
races not only in Austria but in Hungary that 
go to make up the Empire its autonomy, thereby 
curbing Magyar predominance in Hungary and 
German predominance in Austria. No one who knows 
Dr. Friedjung can for a moment question the purity 
of his motive and his strict sense of honour, and it is 
therefore all the more unfortunate that he was 
influenced by ‘‘ leading authorities ’’ (leitende Stellen) 
to give the support of his great name to what turned 
out to be the clumsiest of forgeries in a language which 
he could not understand and which he therefore could 
not control by the ordinary rules of evidence. The whole 
of this story as well as of the Nasti¢ and Vasit forgeries 
is told at great length in this work, and in such a 
manner that it is absolutely impossible to acquit these 
‘leading authorities ’’ not only of culpable ignorance 
but even of intimate complicity with the use to which 
these clumsy forgeries were put. 

Count Aehrenthal’s only hope of solving this ques- 
tion must therefore lie in the shortness of political 
memories, especially in the Near Fast. If the 
Constitution of the ‘‘ States of Greater Austria’’ is 
too great a task for him or for any Austrian states- 
man to attempt at the present moment, much may be 
said in favour of the author’s proposal—a moderate 
form of Trialism under Austrian auspices. Whoever 
the statesman to attempt this task may be, he must 
not only stand by Croatia loyally in her struggle 
with Hungary, but do something towards fulfilling the 
old pledge that the Kings of Hungary and Croatia have 
so often given to preserve her liberties as they were 
guaranteed by the Act of Union. Whilst Mr. Seton- 
Watson does not advocate the absorption of Servia or 
Montenegro within the Empire, he supports the con- 
clusion of a military convention and Customs Union 
with them which must still more accentuate Slav 
predominance in the Dual Monarchy. Much as the 
Pure Rights or Starcevit party may dread it, Serbo- 
Croat Union will probably come. Austria may either 
retard it for a generation and so accentuate the 
Separatist tendencies of those who advocate this policy, 
or by encouraging the movement establish her influence 
in the Balkans and secure for herself a great future 
absolutely independent of German control. 
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LIONEL JOHNSON. 


‘Post Liminium: Essays and Critical Papers by Lionel 
Johnson.” Edited by Thomas Whittemore. London: 
Elkin Mathews. 1911. 5s. 


ad is not an agreeable task to appear to belittle the 

work of a writer, recently dead, who both in his 
person and in his literary productions attracted the 
affection and admiration of many respectable critics. 
But it has become almost a fashion, when a posthumous 
work of this kind appears, for reviewers to allow their 
kindly feelings to obscure their critical judgment. It 
is not the business of the reviewer to be kind or unkind, 
but merely to be just; nor does the fact that a writer 
is dead entitle his works to special praise on that 
account. Lionel Johnson had a short, an unhappy, 
and in many ways an unsuccessful life; he was a man 
of attractive mind and personality with considerable 
mental endowments, and his death at the age of thirty- 
five, with nothing to show for his life but an admirable 
book on Thomas Hardy, two volumes of verse, and a 
number of essays and reviews contributed to periodi- 
cals, leaves us with a pathetic sense of unfulfilment 
which one is tempted to alleviate by kind words and 
exaggerated praise. If such things could do Lionel 
Johnson any good, there might be something to be said 
for them; as it is, they are merely useless. The present 
volume of essays is presumably offered to the world 
so that it may form some opinion of the mind and 
quality of Lionel Johnson; and the only respectful 
attitude to such a work is to give it serious and accurate 
criticism. . 

The ordinary reader will find little in these pages 
to account for the reputation for scholarship which 
Lionel Johnson enjoyed. There is everywhere evi- 
dence of a well-educated and widely cultivated mind 
and of an intellectually aristocratic point of view ; but 
not more than this. The essays are almost all literary ; 
some of them are very slight; few of them contain 
any particular charm of style, and few any originality 
of idea or clarity of thought. Seriousness informs 
them all; but sometimes the seriousness is of a heavy 
kind that comes near to being dulness. The test of such 
a book as this is whether, on turning to an essay 
bearing the title of some eminent name, the reader 
finds any new thought suggested to him, or any con- 
tribution to existing ideas on the subject. In_ this 
respect these essays are almost all disappointing. The 
chapter on Blake is chiefly concerned with a discussion 
whether Blake was or was not mad, and with an 
entirely superfluous vindication of the kind of mad- 
ness which was vulgarly attributed to Blake. In the 
second page of the essay on George Borrow we come 
across the hackneyed quotation about ‘‘ the wind on the 
heath, brother ’’; from the essay on Cardinal Newman 
we gather chiefly that he was one of the greatest men 
who ever lived, and that his thirty-six volumes are 
better worth studying than anything jin almost any 
literature or language. Pater, whom Johnson knew 
well, is studied chiefly in relation to his style, the quest 
for perfection, the perfect word in the right place, and 
so on—the very qualities that in their exaggeration are 
the weakness of Pater’s work, sacrificing to a smooth, 
miniature-like perfection and monotony the broad 
architectural outline which is the truest glory of prose. 
All these points of view are really quite commonplace ; 
Johnson’s presentation of them is just saved from the 
commonplace first by his seriousness, to which we have 
already alluded, and second by the leisurely and dis- 
cursive manner which, while it lacks the grace of more 
distinguished essayists, gives the author an opportunity 
to employ and display the furniture of a cultivated and 
well-stored mind. 

Probably the most important event in Johnson’s life 
was his reception into the Roman Church at the age 
of twenty-five—ten years before his death. That 
event colours all these pages. He touches matters of 
faith and theology with all the joy of the amateur and 
with all the zeal of the convert. The Roman Church 


and the Catholic faith are dragged into almost every 


essay in the book; and it is obvious that Johnson’s. 
admiration for many persons of whom he treats rested. 
more on the fact that they were Roman Catholics than 


on a really critical appreciation of their work. That 
rather youthful form of advocacy is indeed character-. 
istic of all converts; and although it is natural and. 
harmless it becomes a little tiresome. Johnson was 
brought up in English traditions both of education and 
of faith, and his attitude of mind is never really typi- 
cally Roman. One feels that ever after he took that 
step he was anxious to explain himself and to be 
slightly on the defensive; and his defence, as in so 
many cases, took the form of trying to show how very 
worthy of his adherence was the Church to which he 
had joined himself. But his essays would have been 
all the better if he could have kept them free from 
this selfconsciousness. It has its counterpart in 
another curious obsession. Being greatly interested 
in the Irish literary awakening, and a great lover and 
admirer of the Irish genius ; and being perhaps anxious 
to feel that he belonged to a Catholic country, Johnson, 
after the year 1890, persuaded himself that he was an 
Irishman, and called himself one. He was indeed no 
more an Irishman by birth than he was a Roman 
Catholic, and it is significant of a certain mental 
tendency that, because he wished that an aspiration 
might be a fact, he could end by pretending that it was 
a fact. These essays may best be described as repre- 
senting a fairly high level of critical journalism ; 
above the average in that respect, and otherwise in- 
teresting as revealing the mind of a man whose happiest 
hours were probably spent among books, and who 
brought to his love of them an earnest and educated 
intelligence. 


MORE LIGHT ON THE AMERICAN REBELLION, 


“The First American Civil War, 1775-78." By the 
Rev. Henry Belcher. 2 vols. London : Macmillan. 
1911. 2ls. net. 

“France in the American 
Perkins. London: Constable. 


Revolution.” By J. B. 
1911. 8s. 6d. net. 


T has taken more than one hundred vears for any- 
thing like accuracy to make its way into histories 
of the American Revolution. It is to the credit of the 
United States that the movement towards truth began 
mainly on their side of the water. The note of real his- 
torical investigation was struck when the bounty of the 
much-abused millionaire enabled the authorities of their 
universities to bribe well-equipped historians to leave 
this country and introduce into their new sphere 
correct historical methods. This stimulated native 
energy, and now minute investigation has played like 
a searchlight on the origins of the Republic. Having 
a limited area to survey in comparison with European 
historians, American-historians have by this time hardly 
left a nook or corner of the Rebellion history unex- 
plored, and a judicial temper generally prevails. Even 
the reluctant steps of the Whigs of the Mother Country 
are being forced into the paths of truth by this change 
of tone across the water. 

Among these gentlemen we do not for a moment 
desire to class Mr. Belcher, the author of these interest- 
ing volumes. He is frankly an anti-rebel though he 
does not spare the follies of the British Ministry or 
its instruments in America. He has devoted enormous 
industry to the prosecution of his task, and gives ample 
authority for all his statements. He has not wasted 
time by repeating the old story of party conflict in 
England, but has devoted himself almost entirely to 
the struggle in America, the fortunes of loyalist and 
rebel, and the military aspects of the war, in the 
account of which he has, of course, availed himself 
largely of Mr. Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British 
Army ”’. 

Wild perversions of the origin and conduct of this 
war have been prevalent for so long in England that 
it hardly is our business to reprove American inac- 
curacies. They are deplorable only because they per- 
vert the mind of vouth, and so long as the custom 
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prevails of libelling the English and grossly flattering 
the rebels in American schoolbooks, so long will anti- 
British sentiment be promoted in the States. With 
the advent of more sober and fair-minded views of 
their own history this attitude should gradually pass 
away. We may now hope that in time some justice 
also may be done to the English point of view in our 
own country towards which some progress is slowly 
but surely being made. 

The great difficulty of the Mother Country at the 
beginning of the Rebellion lay in the inability of the 
Ministry to believe that a large section of the Colonists 
had been actually preparing for and desired separation, 
though this section was no doubt for a long time in 
a minority. Dartmouth lulled himself into the con- 
viction that the small faction, led by the two Adams, 
would soon be brought to reason. He therefore pigeon- 
holed Gage’s letters containing warnings of the true 
state of affairs. Had operations been strenuously con- 
ducted from the first, then the large number who were 
apathetic and only wanted peace, and others who were 
loyally inclined would have remained attached to the 
British Crown. Long, indecisive campaigns, slothful- 
‘ness, and continual blunderings extended over years, 
naturally resulted in time in thousands transferring 
their allegiance. 

Mr. Belcher makes it pretty clear that Sir William 
Gage and his brother, both violent Whigs, did not want 
to crush the Colonials, and traitoriously let the war 
drag on. Sir William’s shameless debauchery also 
helped to blunt his considerable abilities. 

The theory that the makers of the Revolution were 
cast in the mould of ‘*‘ Plutarch’s men ’’ has long been 
exploded, but the sufferings of the Loyalists have not 
fairly been brought home to us. The extravagant 
eulogies by the French officers, who served under 
Lafayette, which are quoted by the late Mr. Perkins 
in his excellent book, would hardly have been bestowed 
upon the ‘‘ Patriots’’ had they been aware of the 
brutalities which these successors of Brutus practised 
‘on their Loyalist fellow-subjects. They were from the 
first, whenever they were deprived of British protection, 
the victime of mob-law. ‘‘ Secret vigilance societies 
of the Mafia type ’’ were instituted in many places 
to hunt them down. The almost deified Washing- 
ton himself is stated to have stood on the steps 
of a house in New York and saluted a procession 
of these unhappy victims who passed him in torture, 
being ridden on rails through the streets. It is per- 
haps hardly to be wondered at that a people, in whose 
midst the institution of slavery flourished with such 
luxuriance as it did in the States of those days, should 
be brutal and callous to human suffering. Slavery, 
usually imagined as confined to the Southern States, 
was commonly practised in New York. “‘ At least 
half the population’’, Mr. Belcher states on the 
authority of American histories of the city, ‘‘ was in a 
condition of domestic servitude. The places of public 
resort, markets, and wharves swarmed with slaves, 
black and white.’’ According to Mr. Roosevelt, the 
black variety were extraordinarily violent, brutal, and 
savage. ‘* The white slaves were as numerous as the 
people of colour . . . they arrived in shiploads. .. . 
In the gazettes may be read notices of rewards offered 
for runaway whites. A heavy reward is offered for 
their capture.’? Mr. Belcher makes on all this the 
obvious comment that ‘‘ these features of New York life 
were dangerous and mischievous ’’. They must indeed 
have been so for unhappy Loyalists who fell into the 
hands of these ruffians, and ‘‘ Patriot ’’ mobs on various 
occasions seem to have destroyed most of the art 
treasures, principally Dutch, at one time collected in 
New York. British mobs of the day were, however, 
no better, as the destruction of Lord Mansfield’s library 
may remind us. By the bye, that distinguished judge 
was never ‘‘ Chancellor of England ’’, as Mr. Belcher 
states. 

Boston even in those days seems to have looked down 
on New York. Mr. John Adams, who succeeded 


Washington in the Presidency, ‘‘did not see or meet 
with one gentleman or well-bred man during the whole 


course of his visit’’. The New Yorkers retorted that 
Mr. Adams was ill-constituted to be a judge of a gentle- 
man. These reflections are, of course, principally 
useful as evidence of the bitter feeling and jealousy pre- 
vailing between the various provinces which gave 
Washington and Alexander Hamilton so much trouble 
in after years when they were trying to make a stable 
Constitution and bring order out of chaos. 

The brutality and treachery so often shown by the 
‘** Patriots’’ during the war itself may partly be put 
down to the entire lack of discipline which prevailed at 
first in Washington’s forces, as contrasted with the 
severe control to which the British army had been sub- 
jected. As the war went on, the tone of Washington’s 
army seems to have improved. Certainly, when 
Curgoyne surrendered at Saratoga, the Americans 
showed quite decent spirit and bearing. The gross 
violation of solemn conventions was the work of the 
pettifoggers of Congress, not of soldiers in the field. 

Mr. Perkins’ book deals with the later stages of the 
war, and to a considerable extent with the negotiations 
in France which preceded the French alliance or accom- 
panied the Peace of Versailles. In the conduct of these 
the author has to admit that the American plenipotenti- 
aries showed little consideration for the feelings of 
their allies or for diplomatic courtesy. They concluded 
peace before they submitted the terms to Vergennes, 
and then had the audacity to ask for a loan of twenty 
million francs. Vergennes remarked truly enough, 
‘* If we can judge the future by what we have just seen, 
we shall be poorly repaid for what we have done for the 
United States of America’’. If this was the way the 
‘* Patriots ’’ treated their friends, it is not surprising 
they had little consideration for their Loyalist com- 
patriots or the Mother Country. Mr. Perkins admits 
that without the aid of France independence would never 
have been secured. As a stroke of policy the alliance 
proved disastrous to France herself, supplying her, as 
Lord Acton remarks, ‘‘ with a finished model of revolu- 
tion ’’, and proving the chief influence in precipitating 
her own. 


A SCHOLAR-CHURCHMAN. 


“A Memoir of Edward Charles Wickham.” By Lons- 
dale Ragg. London: Arnold. 1911. 7s. 6d. net. 


ICKHAM was for fourteen years Fellow and 
tutor of New College, for twenty years head- 
master of Wellington, for sixteen years Dean of 
Lincoln. The material for the early years is scanty 
indeed ; yet in one or two points ‘* the childhood shows 
the man’’. Edward Wickham was always reserved, 
always a scholar. His impatience in the exercise of 
school discipline was the root of that political bias which 
made him a lifelong Radical. After a brief stay at 
Winchester as a master he returned to Oxford. His 
high standard of accuracy, his development of the 
powers of thought, and his strong personal interest in 
all that touched school life left a mark on his pupils that 
was never effaced. 

It was in the larger atmosphere of New College that 
his great opportunity came. He speedily grew to be 
one of the foremost of classical tutors. To him, with 
some few others, belongs the credit of starting the 
system of inter-collegiate lectures. His influence was 
most felt, however, as a reformer. Radical as he was, 
a ‘‘ saving reverence for antiquity ’’ tempered his zeal 
for reform, and it was due largely to his wise counsels 
that the college developed from a private preserve into 
a free community, open to others than Wykehamists. 
When we accompany him to Wellington we are on 
more debatable ground. It was a bold and hazardous 
experiment to transplant a man of Wickham’s tempera- 
ment from New College to a school which had behind 
it the forces which made Wellington what it was. The 
experiment was not a success. The task of discipline 
was harder owing to his lack of the more showy gifts 
of mind and body. The saving sense of humour was 
too rarely in evidence. Necessary though reform was. 
he was hampered in all his efforts by prejudice which 
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arose from misunderstanding. Sanitary troubles in the 
school and malicious criticism aggravated his diffi- 
culties ; but the policy of the headmaster was approved 
in principle by a Royal Commission. 

It is the conviction of the writer of this Memoir that 
the time at Lincoln was the climax of Wickham’s 
career. We believe this to be true. The time is gone 
by when a Deanery was regarded as a sort of scholar’s 
Sans-souci, but the time is not come, and never will 
come, when learning is out of place in a cathedral 
sermon, in the guidance of the educational policy of a 
Church, in the exposition of Holy Scripture. Men of 
all parties unite in praising the work done at Lincoln 
by the late Dean. He brought there a character mel- 
lowed by time and chastened by adverse circumstances. 
He dedicated all the powers of his mind, his wide ex- 
perience, and his religious earnestness to the service of 
the Church. In his preaching at the cathedral, in his 
work for education in diocese and city, in his relations 
with the municipality, in the wider sphere of Convoca- 
tion, he rendered the Church signal benefits. 

It is a triumph for a man of his party to win the 
respect and confidence of a body of country clergy, who, 
as a whole, abhorred his politics but were charmed by 
his polished speech and Christian charity. As a reader 
he was almost perfect. There was lacking just that 
touch of warmth that is the crown of faultless enuncia- 
tion. As a preacher he has been compared by more 
than one with Dean Church. That the comparison is 
just may be admitted. That he equalled him will 
scarcely be claimed. In debate his influence was sin- 
gularly potent. Experience had taught him to give 
as well as take. His logical mind and happy choice of 
words enabled him to reconcile opposing views and 
bring men to be of one mind when agreement seemed 
hopeless. 

No account of Wickham would be complete with- 
out a reference to his work as a classical scholar. 
His output was indeed meagre. Had he been less exact 
and less exacting in his demands upon himself, we might 
have had more from his pen. As it is, he has left his 
editions of Horace. The edition with notes is as likely 
to abide as any work of true scholarship : the edition for 
English readers is a testimony to his felicity of expres- 
sion. The best two of the example given are :— 

Od. I. i. 18, ‘* Indocilis pauperiem pati *’ 

‘To be content without wealth he finds too hard a 
lesson.”’ 

Mobilibus pomaria rivis.”’ 


. . and the apple orchards 
Wet with streamlets never still.’’ 


Canon Ragg’s contribution is lucid and has a charm 
of its own, and he has made a good use of his material. 
His modest fears as to a want of proportion are quite 
groundless. 


= 


NOVELS. 


“Tante.” By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 
Arnold. 1911. 6s. 


When two persons, as it were from different worlds, 
each with associations and moral standards misunder- 
stood and disliked by the other, are brought into a 
close relation, then comes the tug of war. It is such 
a clashing of character that is the main theme of this 
admirably constructed story. Madame Okraska was of 
European fame as a pianist, and to the spell of her 
artistry but still more to the fascination of her per- 
sonality she expected all and sundry to succumb. Most 
people did. Though she was no longer young she was 
still beautiful in a tragedy-queen manner, and not every- 
one knew that the tragic in her past had come into 
it mainly through her persistent asking for more from 
life than she had any right to get. For the girl Karen 
Woodruff, who called her ‘‘ Tante’’ and was the 
blindest of her worshippers albeit brought up in her 
Bohemian train, she did not really care, except as an 


London : 


emotional outlet when she was in the mood to play 
the mother. Gregory Jardine was a level-headed bar- 
rister and belonged to the commonsense if stodgy 
stratum of society which does the right thing at the right 
time from the cradle to the grave. Even at the 
S. James’ Hall concert where he first saw her Madame 
Okraska got between him and the music she was inter- 
preting. One is somewhat surprised at his sensibility, 
but Mrs. de Sélincourt adroitly explains that the bar was 
not really his choice. At any rate he was enough apart 
from his milieu to fall in love with the illegitimate little 
camp-follower Karen, who belonged to a world strange 
to him: though it is to be noted as another instance of 
the care with which the story is built up that the early 
acquaintance of the pair grew chiefly through the post. 
But the more Jardine saw of OKraska the more he dis- 
trusted her; and when he and Karen were married and 
had a flat to which the diva and her set must be invited 
he still refused to bow before his wife’s idol. The great 
artist had the jealousy of a spoilt child, and the tug 
of war began, with Karen’s heart for prize. This is 
but an indication of the principal dramatis persone 
when it sets out: for its progress, not without comedy 
in places, its strongly drawn subsidiary characters, and 
the author’s charming impartiality towards her incon- 
gruous worlds we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. 


“Laura.” By Caroline Grosvenor. London: Heine- 


mann. 1911. 6s. 

There is a type of novel which, into whatever tongue 
it might have been translated, one would at once recog- 
nise as having been made in England’’. ‘* Laura” 
is of that type, domestic, provincial, relentlessly super- 
ficial. It is based on big emotions, but we are never 
pained by a suspicion that any one of them is vital. 
The characters have all already done duty in a thousand 
volumes, there is hardly a hint that any of them have 
been studied from the life. There is nothing in the 
story to stir the pulse or interest the imagination, it 
is drearily commonplace despite its fluctuations of 
fortune, which make one uncertain from chapter to 
chapter who is going to be the next millionaire. A 
Becky Sharp without any of Becky’s attractive qualities 
makes too sordid a heroine on whom to base a romance, 
and Laura is painted in such unpleasant colours that it 
is impossible to credit the last act of her maiden, but 
most unmaidenly career. The only person in the book 
who does not seem to be machine-made is Miles, the 
millionaire’s son, a poetic soul with a passion for motor 
cars of which he does not appear to understand the 
nomenclature. He alone is an original, and almost the 
only attractive character in the story. The writing is 
careful and unpretentious, there is no padding, and very 
little of the cheap philosophy which so often abounds 
in middle-class domestic drama. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘*Music and Nationalism: a Study of English Opera.” By Cecil 
Forsyth. London: Macmillan. 19i1. 5s. net. 


Quite a large crowd of persons, some musicians, some com- 
petent musical critics, but the majority neither, have during 
the past twenty years devoted much energy, ink and paper 
to a discussion of the problem How shall we get a National 
Music and especially a National Opera? Not much good has 
come of these theoretic exercises; and not much will come of 
the latest. Mr. Cecil Forsyth brings to his task plenty of 
enthusiasm—as did all his predecessors; he has a certain 
amount of knowledge—as had a few of his predecessors ; he 
makes the gigantic mistake of imagining that history repeats 
itself—as all his predecessors did. That mistake renders his 
labours futile. We know what happened in Germany and 
Italy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but that 
does not help us to prophesy truly what will happen, or even 
to dictate what ought to happen, in England of the nine- 
teenth century. We don’t even know what is happening 
here to-day : we are in the midst of the pother and can only 
guess ; moreover, during two hundred years the thoughts and 
habits of men have so vastly altered that, with regard to 
music at any rate. history has no lessons for us whatever. If, 
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instead of theorising more or less logically from fallacious 
premises, the enthusiasts would work out between them a 
practical scheme for building one—for one would do for a 
start—one national opera-house, some good might ensue. 
Work, not talk, is wanted. 


“Lords and Masters,’ By James Byrne. London: Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1911. Is, net. 

Should this play of Mr. Byrne fall into the hands—say— 
of Mr. Brookfield, or of any champion of commercial drama 
as opposed to ‘‘ repertory ’’, we could forgive him when he 
said: ‘‘If this is ‘repertory’, give me commerce’”’. Read- 
ing the play, we realise how fearful an institution a National 
Theatre could be, if it fell into the absolute control of an 
artistic despot, however enlightened. Mr. B. Iden Payne 
is a famous repertory man ; and his work at the ‘‘ Gaiety’, 
Manchester, is highly appreciated by those who are accus- 
tomed to look anywhere but in a London West-End theatre 
for sincerity and a promise of better things. But the fact 
stands that he has produced this play of Mr. Byrne—under 
no compulsion that we know of. It has none of the graces 
of the West-End comedy of manners: it is unfinished, and 
it is clumsy. Moreover, it has all the vices of the genre 


(Continued on page 152.) 
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Mr. Payne is supposed to be driving from the theatre. Asa 
criticism of life, or as portraiture, it is shallow to the point 
of being childish ; and it is marked by a peculiar thick and 
fidgety treatment of sex which suggests that the author has 
been reading too many of the later novels of Mr. H. G. 
Wells. The play might conceivably appeal to a yery un- 
intelligent feminist. 


‘Harrow School Register 1800-1911." London: Longmans. 1911. 
15s. 

This, the third edition of the ‘‘ Harrow School Register ”’, 
is notable for several reasons—one, a very sad one. The 
editor, Mr. M. G. Danglish, for many years a well-known 
figure at Harrow, died just before it was intended to publish 
it. Secondly, it is the first edition undertaken by the Harrow 
Association. To trace names and dates and addresses is no 
easy task. An association that in theory and in practice is 
becoming synonymous with the whole company of Old 
Harrovians is obviously better qualified to undertake it than 
any single individual. Thirdly, whilst the 1894 edition 
began with 1801, Byron’s year, this edition begins with 
1800, Peel’s year. A single year out of a hundred and 
twelve may seem a small addition. When, however, it is 
remembered that there are no complete and regular entries 
before the reign of Dr. Vaughan, it will be realised how much 
research has to be put into every new year that is brought 
into the record. Altogether, the work has been excellently 
well done. It is more complete than either of the two former 
editions ; it is up to date—all the new boys of 1911 are in it, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill appears as First Lord of the 
Admiralty—it is very well indexed, and, if there are 
mistakes, we have not been able to discover them. These 
excellent results are mainly due to Mr. Danglish, upon whom 
fell the brunt of the work. The book is a fitting memorial 
of his devotion to Harrow. The next edition will, no doubt, 
get back into the eighteenth century, a picturesque period 
for Harrow, and worthy of more research than it has re- 
ceived. For this labour of Harrovian love no better editor 
could have been found than Mr. Danglish’s successor, Mr. 
Lionel Hewlett. 


‘About Algeria.” 
1911. 5s. 
The author has ‘‘ done’ Algeria in a motor-car, and the 
hard fact and figure part of his narrative is interesting and 
well arranged. His writing suffers at times somewhat 
through being over ‘ vivid’? and “‘live’’—a characteristic, 
perhaps, of books with titles such as ‘‘ Awheel Across the 
World ’’, Through Italy in a Panhard ”’, and so forth. 
But he has a skilled pen none the less as a descriptive writer. 
One can quite sympathise with him in his irritation at being 
pestered with unnecessary and uninteresting information 
about an English novelist who makes or made some vood 
“copy” out of Algeria and Egypt. 


By C. Themas Stanford. London: Lane. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The most important article in the new Quarterly Reviews 
is that on Home Rule Finance in the “Quarterly”. It is 
too closely packed with statistics and bare facts to admit of 
summary, but it will be read with profit, and provide Home 
Rulers with questions to be answered. The writer does not 
attempt to disguise his belief that no financial arrangement 
which could be made under Home Rule would satisfy the 
Nationalists. It would at best be a stepping-stone to new 
demands. The general assumption that Ireland was debt 
free in 1817 when the Exchequers were amalgamated is shown 
to be a gigantic error. If the Irish debt had not been 
consolidated with the British, Ireland would have been liable 
for millions in interest, and bankruptcy must have been 
faced. Hence the cry of restitution on the ground that 
Treland has contributed between £325,000,000 and 
£400,000,000 to Great Britain is, apart altogether from the 
question of services rendered, wholly unjustifiable. In the 
‘““Quarterly’s’’ opinion it cannot now be to the financial 
interest of Ireland to break up the Union. ‘‘If she forfeits 
her constitutional rights by grasping at Home Rule, she for- 
feits also her financial rights under the Act of Union.’’ Nor 
can Great Britain abandon her claim to an Imperial contri- 
bution from Treland, and that can only be retained if the 
financial system of the Union is preserved. The alterna- 
tive is ‘‘ complete independence in all matters of revenue and 
taxation’’. In order to get an idea how Home Rule would 


make for economy, the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ looks into some of the 
local accounts of the last few years. Under the Dublin Cor- 
poration in a decade wages and salaries have increased by 
If Ireland were to get the enermous 


ower 10d. in the pound. 


grant contemplated ‘‘from England and Scotland through 
the vicarious generosity of the Welsh Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, her position would still be that of a mendicant”’, 
and the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ does not doubt that ‘‘ prudence, profit, 
patriotism, imperialism urge men to strengthen the Union ”’, 
not to weaken or destroy it altogether. Another article in 
the same review which provides food for serious thought is 
that by Dr. Baty on the history of majority rule. Dr. Baty 
thinks the time is near when the Crown can no longer hope 
to maintain a neutral attitude in politics. With the passing 
of the Parliament Act the Crown became the only safeguard 
of the interests of the minority. Dr. E. J. Dillon and an 
anonymous contributor, the one writing on Tripoli and Con- 
stantinople, the other on Turkey under the Constitution, 
make pertinent criticisms on the conduct of the Young. 
Turks, and Sir Everard Im Thurn gives an account of Fijian 
developments under Crown Colony government. ; 

The ‘“‘Edinburgh”’ on the political side contents itself 
with pointing out ‘‘ the singular contrast presented by the 
prudence and courage’? of the Government's conduct of 
foreign affairs and ‘*the lack of statesmanship, or rather 
the utter recklessness’’, with which home interests are 
handled. Evil consequences must be the result of Ministerial 
levity with regard to finance, the parliamentary system, the 
lowering of the character of both Houses, and the growing 
power of the Executive Government over legislation. | Mr. 
Lloyd George has thrown his weight into the scale of 
national extravagance. On the other hand, the “ Edin- 
burgh ’’ can only admire the ‘‘ firmness, moderation, and good’ 
temper "’ of Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy during the crisis 
with Germany over Morocco. At the same time the reviewer 
believes the main lines of foreign policy were inevitably 
marked out for Great Britain by the conditions of the 
European situation, and that if Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne had been in office they would have done just 
what Sir Edward Grey did. ‘Changes of Current in 
Political Thought’ deals with the growing unrest of the 
time and the claims of syndicalism. An article on the 
“Place of Doctrine in War”? emphasises the difference in 
the military ideas of France and Germany as revealed in their 
military literature. The French have revived the forgotten 
principles of Napoleon; the Germans have been influenced 
hy Moltke’s success in 1866 and 1870. ‘‘ Can we afford any 
longer to neglect the use of History as means of teaching 
English War?” asks the reviewer, who considers that “‘ the 
task of training great armies on the Continent is child’s 
play compared with the severe and intricate problem which 
is imposed upon our General Staff by the geographical 
distribution of the units which compose the British Army ”’. 
Two articles of a personal nature deal with ‘Chatham and 
the Country Life of his Day’’—a delightful essay—and 
‘William Pitt ’’, based largely on Dr. Rose’s works on the 
great war and the national revival. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 154 and 156. 


A NEW AND INTERESTING 
BOOK ON OLD LONDON. 


“THE HISTORY OF 
GARRARD’S,” 


Crown Jewellers, 1721-1911. 


A narrative of the artistic achievements of the 
House of Garrard during many generations, with 
an interesting account of the two great thorough- 
fares which are associated with it viz. : the. 
Haymarket and Albemarle Street, the history 
of which has never before been fully written. 


“THE HISTORY OF 
GARRARD’S” 


e Illustrations, and’ 
gilt, 5s. net. 


is a superb volume, with nearly 40 Full- 
4 Photogravures. Crown 8vo. clot 


WILL BE PUBLISHED FEBRUARY 7. 


Of all Booksellers, or the Publishers, 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31 Essex Street, W.C. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1911. 


Dr. LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. Cr. 
To Capital Paid up, viz. : £12 10s. per Share on 319,139 Shares 4s. d. | By Cash and Bullion in hand and Cash at Bank £. & £24. 
of £60 each ++ 3,989,237 10 © | of England .. «+ 13,690,684 16 2 
Reserve Fund .. oe os 39390313 15 0 | Money at Call and at Short Notice.. ++ 9,806,744 2 0 
Dividend payable on 1st February, 1912.. oe os oe 359,031 7 6 ——————_ 23,497,428 18 £ 


Balance of fit and Loss Account oe oo ee ee 122,992 18 8 Investments : 
———— - — Consols and other British Government 
7,861,575 11 2 | Securities .. 3,646,272 13 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts .. ee os ee 77,707,785 9 8 | Stocks Guaranteed by British Govern- 


Acceptances on Account of Customers .. oe oe ++ 6,037,093 16 6 ment, Indian and British Railway De- 
b and Pref Stocks, — 


Corporation Stocks, Colonial 
Foreign Government Stocks, &c. .. 5,110,970 18 4 
———— 38,757,243 12 0 


| 
| Billsof Exchange «2 7833356 12 4 


40,138,029 2 6 
Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on Security, and other 
Accounts .. os oe oe eo ++ 43:434,768 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances as per contra ++ 6,037,093 16 6 
Bank Premises at Head Office and Branches .. oe +e 1,996,863 6 3 
491,606,454 17 4 


£91,606,454 17 4 


EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Chairman and Managing Director. i HOWARD GWYTHER, } Disectdes 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Deputy-Chairman. . F. WYLEY, , 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED. 

In accordance with the provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 

We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the books at Head Office and with the certified Returns from the Branches. We have satisfied ourselves as to 
the correctness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified the correctness of the Money at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the 
Securities representing the investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion that such Balance Sheet 
is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs ding to the best of our information and the explanations given to us 


and as shown by the books of the Company. 
WHINNEY, SMITH & WHINNEY, Cuartrerep AccouNnTANTS, 


Lonpon, 8¢h January, 1912. Auditors. 
The Bank has Branches and Sub-Branches in London, the suburbs, and throughout the country. It also bas Agents in all the principal Cities of the world. 
Every kind of Banking business is transacted at the Head Office and Branches. 

Bills, Annuities, Coupons and Dividends are collected in all parts of the United Kingdom, the Colonies, and in Foreign Countries. 

Purchase and Sale of Stocks and Funds are effected. — 

For the convenience of Customers, moneys can be paid in at any of the Branches and advised the same day to their own account. 

Strong Rooms are provided for the security of Deeds and other property lodged by the Customers of the Bank. 

Every Officer of the Bank is pledged by a signed Declaration to secrecy as to the business affairs of the Bank and its Customers. 


THE FOREIGN BRANCH OFFICES— 


Telegraphic Add “‘Cinnaforex, London.” FINCH LANE, LONDON, E.C. Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
** Midtorex, Liverpool.” 15 CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL ... 5886 Central, Liverpool. 
»  Midforex, Bradford.” .. 15 TYRREL STREET, BRADFORD 1315 Bradford. 


ISSUE Currency Drafts on all Cities ; Circular Letters of Credit and Circular Notes able all over the world; also make Mail and Telegraphic Transfers to 
all Cities. COLLECT Foreign Bilis. _PURCHASE approved Foreign Bills. ESTABLISH Commercial Credits on behalf of Customers available anywhere 
against the usual shipping documents. Drafts, &c., may be obtained direct from the Head Office or Branches, which are always ready to give quotations. 
THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT. 
Telegraphic Address—“ Cinnaship, London.” Telephone—2481 London Wall. 
Is specially organised to look after Shipowners’ Freight Remittances from, and Disbursements to, all parts of the World, by mail or cable. 


EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES. 
Address—“‘ Cinnatrust, London.” Telephone— 2481 London Wall. 
A _~— Company has been formed by the Bank for undertaking the Executorship and Trusteeship of Wills and Marriage Settlements, and also as .Trustees for 
del 
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Diet yourself. Choose a food which is easily digested, 
nourishing and palatable. Milk and whole wheat are NG 822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
the staple ingredients of the perfect diet. The Re (Nearty Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
‘ Allenburys’ Diet is a combination of both in a ’ 
partially predigested form, and is delicious to take. iy INVENTORS OF THE 
It gives tone to the whole system. Made ina minute— > 
add boiling water only. “Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Large Sample sent oa receipt of 34. stamps. Be: 04: 


The “ Sans-Piis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 


Of Chemisto Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use, 
a 1/6 and 3/- A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
xg oper tin. to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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ships, value £80 to £20, and some House Exhibitions will be offered to Candidates 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


On FEBRUARY 7. With Portraits in Photogravure of Dickens, 
Thackeray, Wilkie Collins, and Wills. Demy 8vo. r2s. 6d.-net. 


CHARLES DICKENS AS EDITOR 


Being letters written by him to William Henry Wills, his’ 
Sub-Editor. Selected and Edited by R. C. LEHMANN, 
Author of ‘* Memories of Half-a-Century,” &c. (In each 
copy will be affixed the Dickens Stamp.) 


®*,® With the exception of a relatively small number, all the letters in this | 
volume are published for the first time. They form a very remarkable record. 


A Public School Story by the Author of ‘‘ Raffles.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FATHERS OF MEN 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘‘ Raffles,” ‘* Peccavi,” 
Rogue’s March,” &c. 
A thenaum.— This virile tale of life at a public school. The Author's 
descriptions of cricket matches and the thousand and one other things which go 
to make up the round of public school life are excellent.” 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS, GRAVE AND GAY 


By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Daily Chronicle :—“ Her book throughout is full of good companionship 
and good reading.” 


Crown 8vo. 55s. net. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION, CHOSEN FROM 
THE WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, Author of ‘ Life and 
Letters of T. H. Huxley,” &c. 
Athenaum :—“ Here is a book which may claim a welc 


from all teachers.g 


Now Ready. With a Portrait and three Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE or BISHOP ERNEST WILBERFORCE 


By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-law, Author of ‘The 
Victorian Chancellor,” ‘Sir Henry Wentworth Acland: 
A Memoir,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER. 


FEBRUARY. 
RECENT CHANGES IN ADMIRALTY ORGANISATION. By Si 
Wiiuiam H. Waite, K.C.B. (Late Director of Naval Construction). 
ELEVEN YEARS OF FOREIGN POLICY. By C. S. Gotpman, M.P. 
la TRUE STORY OF THE MOROCCO NEGOTIATIONS. By E. D 
OREL. 
JUSTICE TO IRELAND. By Ian Matcovm, M.P. 
Is — RULE FOR THE GOOD OF IRELAND? By P. Anperson 
RAHAM. 
CHARLES DICKENS: FEBRUARY 71h, 1812-1912. By DARRELL Ficcis. 
A YEAR OF POST-IMPRESSIONISM. By D. S. MacCo tt. 
“THE CHURCH AND CELIBACY”: REPLIES TO MRS. HUTH 
JACKSON. 


(1) By the Rev. H. R. GamBLe. 
(2) By G. G. Courton (Birkbeck Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History 
Trinity College, Cambridge). 
SOME BRITISH EAST AFRICAN PROBLEMS. By Sir Henry Seron- 
Karr, C.M.G. 
AISCHRO-LATREIA—THE CULT OF THE FOUL.-: By Freperic 
HARRISON, 
THE PASSING OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT (concluded). By the 
Rev. A. H. T. Clarke. 
MRS. JOHN STUART MILL: A VINDICATION BY HER GRAND- 
DAUGHTER. By Mary Taytor. 
THE LEGAL POSITION OF WOMEN IN NORWAY. By J. Castserc 
(ex-Minister of Justice). 
THE COAL CRISIS. By W. H. Renwick. 
A NEW IMPERIAL PREFERENCE SCHEME. By Commander Cariyon 
R.N. 
Lonvon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. LTD., 5 New-street Square. 


THE FEBRUARY 


BOOK MONTHLY 


now ready, price 6d., has a very 
interesting symposium by leading pub- 
lishers and booksellers on the subject 
of an all-the-year-round book trade, 
instead of a seasonal trade. 
Publishers : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
A Catalogue Raisonné of the Works of the Most Eminent Dutch 


Painters of the Seventeenth Century (John Smith). Vol. IV, 
Macmillan. 25s. net. 


BroGRaPHy. 
The Life of George Borrow (Herbert Jenkins). Murray, 
10. 6d. net. 
A Peasant Sage of Japan (Tadasu Yoshimoto). Longmans, 


Green. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Early Literary Career of Robert Browning (Thomas R, 
Lounsbury). Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Lady Hamilton (E. Hallam Moorhouse); The 
Story of Marie Antoinette (Francis Bickley) ; The Story of 
Nell Gwyn (Cecil Chesterton). Edinburgh : Foulis. 

The True Daniel Webster (Sydney George Fisher). Lippincott. 
102. 6d. net. 

FIcTIon. 

Jennie Gerhardt (Theodore Dreiser). Harper. 6s. 

~— Murad (Edited by Dr. C. Hagberg Wright). 
s. net. 

Hector Graeme (Evelyn Brentwood). Lane. 6s. 

Fathers of Men (E. W. Hornung). Smith, Elder. 6s. 

Dead Men's Bell (Frederick Niven); White Webs (Theo, 
Douglas). Secker. 6s. net each. 

The Pioneer (Harold Bindloss). Ward, Lock. 6s. 

The Fen Dogs (Stephen Foreman); The Compromising of Jane 
(Anne Weaver); Sam Briggs: His Book (Richard Marsh). 

_ Long. 6s. each. 

Jesse of Cariboo (Roger Pocock); Roddles (B. Paul Neuman). 
Murray. 6s. each. 

Hieronymus Rides (Anna Coleman Ladd). Macmillan. 6s, 

The Devil’s Wind (Patricia Wentworth). Melrose. 6s. 

Four Months (George Field). Ouseley. 2s. net. 

The Prison without a Wall (Ralph Straus). Heinemann. 6s. 

Success (Una L. Silberrad); Her Roman Lover (Eugenia Brocks 
Frothingham). Constable. 6s. each. 

Cynthia of-the-Minute (Louis Joseph Vance). Grant Richards. 
6s 


Nelson. 


The Wisdom of Waiting (Mabel Ince). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Principal Girl (J. C. Snaith). Methuen. 6s. 

Nature’s Wheel (George Ryven). Griffiths. 6s. net. 

Majorie Stevens (V. Taubman-Goldie). Heinemann. 6s, 

The Story of a Ploughboy (James Bryce). Lane. 6s. 

Me-Smith (Caroline Lockhart). Lippincott. 6s. 

The Mark (Mrs. Philip Champion De Crespigny). Mills and 
Boon. 6:8. 

History. 

Ferty Years of the Rajkumar College (Compiled by H.H. Sir B. 
Navsinhji). Vols. I. to VI. and Index. Dickinson. 

History of Labour Representation (A. W. Humphrey). Con- 
stable. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Trade of the East India Company (F. P. Robinson). Cam- 
bridge: At the University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Our English Cathedrals (Rev. James Sibree). Vols. I. and II, 
Griffiths. 5s. net each. 

The Anarchists (Ernest Alfred Vizetelly). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

Naturat History Sport. 

Sport in the Eastern Sudan (W. B. Cotton). Rowland Ward. 

6s. 6d. net. 


Hunters and Hunting in t’ ic (Duke of Orleans). Nutt. 
7s. 6d, net. 
Social Life in the Insect Wor, *, Fabre). Fisher Unwin, 


10s. 6d. net. 
REFERENCE «& OKS. 

The China Year Book, 1912 (H. T. Montague Bell). Routledge. 
10s. net. 

The ‘‘Stage’’ Year Book, 1912. The “‘ Stage.” 1s. net. 

Scoot Books. 

Physics: Chemical Calculations (Joseph Knox). 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Groundwork of British History (George Townsend Warner). 
Blackie. 6s. 

The Teaching of English Analysis (E. M. Dobbs). Dent. 1s. 
net. 

A Shorter Geometry (C. Godfrey). Cambridge: At the Univer- 
sity Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Advanced English Grammar through Composition (John D. 
Rose); Manual Training’ Woodwork Exercises Treated 
Mathematically (F. E. Drury), 2s. 6d. Bell. 

Nathan der Weise : ein Dramatisches Gedicht (edited by J. G. 
Robertson). Cambridge : at the University Press. 33. 6d. 
net. 

An Intermediate French Course (Part II.) (James M. Moore), 
1s. 6d. net ; Johann Friedrich Herbart (A. M. Williams), 1s. 
net; The Association of History and Geography (A. J. 
Berry), 1s.; An Introduction to Practical Chemistry (G. B. 
Neave), 1s.; Morceaux Choisis (Ernest Weekley, 2s. ; Read- 
ings in English History from Original Sources (edited by 
R. B. Morgan), 2°. 6d.; At the Back of the North Wind 
(George Macdonald), 1s.; A Play Book of History (A. A. 
Whiddington), ls. Blackie. 


Methuen. 


Screncs. 
The Blood and its Third Anatomical Element (A. Béchamp). 
Ousley. 6s. net. 
Modern Theeries of Diet (Alexander Bryce). Arnold. 7s, 6d. 


Continued on p. 256, 
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The Saturday Review. 


NOTABLE SUCCESSES OF 1912 
IN 
DRANE FICTION. 


Put them all on your Library List at once. 
Chateau Bluebeard. 


By Mrs. LEWIS LEEDS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 


Price 6s. 

‘A clever tale, in which Hilary Alleyne, a y English girl, marries the Count 
de Kerouac, the owner of a ancient Castle in brittany, and a decendant from 
the Bluebeard of fairy story. The secret door and the stain on the key are repeated 
with ingenious variation. . . . The Count, however, is no blue , and all 
is happily solved.”— The Times. 


The Crumbled Leaf. 
A Vatican Story. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. Dedicated to Sir 
LESLEY and LApy ProsyNn. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s, 
Her Majesty the Queen has been pleased to accept a copy of this 
book. 
‘It is an interesting story."—Dundee Advertiser. 


The Topmost Rung. 
A Novel by ALFRED W. EYLES. Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 
Price 68. 
“Written with an earnestness that tells.”—Scotsman. 


The Tuppenny Box. 
A remarkable Story by COLIN FITZGERALD, Author of 
‘‘Tkona Camp.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 
Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of ‘‘ The 
Tuppenny Box.” 
“Written with some insight into character.’"—The Times. 
‘A puzzling title, but it will repay the reader to investigate. . .. Mr. FitzGerald 
has a happy knack of good in all things.” —Jforning Post. 
‘Is written with spirit and humour, is chatty, slangy, and fearless.” 
The Sportsman. 
“Get the book and make the acquaintance of old Daddy Dodderiong. It is 
an education.”—South Africa. 
“Mr. FitzGerald writes well, and with originality.”—Vorkshire Post. 


Tales of Seven Islands. 
By EVELYN ADAMS. Author of ‘‘ Tales of Three Colonies.” 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 

A collection of Stories dealing with the life and incidents in the 
Pacific. The scenes are laid variously and the sphere of them 
embraces such different ways of life as are represented in places as 
widely apart as the Isles of the North Pacific and the Southern limits 
of Australia. They are taken from, or suggested by, phases of real 
life, common to anybody’s experience. 

Their value lies in the insight they give into life in islands in the 
Pacific. 
“Well constructed stories of the South Seas."—The Peofile. 


Gold and the Woman. 
A Novel. By ALFRED LEWIS, Author of ‘ Reaping the 
Whirlwind,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


“The book is written with great vividness and well sustains the reader's 
attention.” — Scotsman. 


In Honour Bound. 
A Novel. By S. MOORE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


Raveltoft: A Story of the Orkneys 
By HENRI LUKEN. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
H.M. the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of ‘* Raveltoft.” 


‘‘ Like the Islands, the story is storm-swept, and is full of heroic spirit.” 
Madam. 


A Dictionary of Musical Terms. 
By E. F. COOK. A Cheap and reliable dictionary combining 
the labours of Banister, Bridge, Chappel, Davy, Krehbiel, 
Stainer, and many others. Cloth extra, 38. Gd. 276 pp. 

“ The book is one for ready reference by musical teachers and pupils.” —Scotsman 


Music and its Aspects. 
A Series of Essays on Music and its Relations to Nature, 
Humanity, Science, and History, &c. By HENRY F. GOSLIN, 
Professor of Violin, Theory of Music and Harmony at the late 
West London College of Music, Conductor of the Oberon 
Symphony Orchestra, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 68, 


The Cry of the Animals and Birds 


to their Human Friends. 


In their 
own words. 
By Mrs. EUSTACE: MILES, Author of ‘ Life’s Colours,” 
‘*Life’s Orchestra,” ‘*The Cry of the Desolate,” &c., &c. 
Preface by ERNEST BELL. Foreword by JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 
With 22 beautiful Illustrations by Miss MARGARET DOVASTON. 
Feap. 4to. cloth extra, bevelled boards, 38. 6d. 


The Ratepayers’ Guide. 
The Rating, &c., of Houses and Shops (outside the Metropolis). 
By HARRY BARLOW, of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 
Svo, limp cloth, 18, 6d, net. 


Send for complete Catalogue, post free on application. 
DRANE’S, Danegeld House, 82A Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. 
Personal Narrative of Explorations in Central Asia and 
Westernmost China. By M. AUREL STEIN. With 
numerous Illustrations, Colour Plates, Panoramas, and 
Maps from Original Surveys. 2 vols. Royal Svoj- 
42s. net. [ Feb. 9. 


The Land of Uz. (SOUTHERN ARABIA.) 
By ABDULLAH MANSOUR (G. Wyman Bury.) 
With a Preface by Major-General PELHAM MAIT- 
LAND, C.B. With Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

World.—* As the volume stands, it is really exciting, 
giving us Mr. Bury himself and the atmosphere in which he 
loved to live. In comparison with that gift, nothing else 
matters. . . . It is certainly a book whose reading makes 
the Englishman proud of bis Empire and its servants.” 


VOL. IV. Just Published. 


A Catalogue Raisonné of the 
Works of the most Eminent 
Dutch Painters of the 17th 


Century. —§ Based on the work of JOHN 
SMITH, by C. HOFSTEDE DE GROOT. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Epwarp G. HAWKE. In I0 vols. 
Royal 8vo. 25s. net each. 

Vol. IV.—Jaecob Van Ruisdael, Meindert 
Hobbema, Adriaen van de Velde, and Paulus 
Potter. 

Previously published :— 

Vol, I.—Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Gerard Dou, 
Pieter de Hooch, Carl Fabritius, Johannes 
Vermeer. 25s. net. 

Vol. 1l.—Aelbert Cuyp and Philips Wouwer- 
man. 265s. net. 

Vol. I1].—Frans Hals, Adriaen van Ostade, 
— van Ostade, and Adriaen Brouwer. 25s. 
ne 


The True Temper of Empire 


with Corollary Essays. sir 
CHARLES BRUCE, G.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Mauritius, of the Windward Islands, &c. Author of 
‘* The Broad Stone of Empire.” 8vo. 5s. net. 

[ 7wesday. 


The Future of England. By the 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL. Seccnd Impression. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR TUTORIAL CLASSES OF THE 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


A History of the British Con- 


stitution. By Rey. J. HOWARD B. 
MASTERMAN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Referendum Among the 


English. A MANUAL OF “ SUBMISSIONS 
TO THE PEOPLE” IN THE AMERICAN STATES. 

S. R. HONEY, of the Bar of Alabama, New 
York, Rhode Island, and the United States Supreme 
Court, &c., &c., with an Introduction by J. St. Loe 
STRACHEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Modern Prison Curriculum. 
A General Review of our Penal System By R. F. 
OUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer 
of H.M. Prison, Holloway. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Sunday Times.—‘‘ A va'uable contribution to the science 
of criminology.” 


Hieronymus Rides: Episodes in the Life 
of a Knight and Jester at the Court of Maximilian, 
King of the Romans. By ANNA COLEMAN LADD. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Healer. ROBERT HERRICK. 
Author of ‘* Together,” &c. 6s. 


*,* Macmillan’s Spring Announcement List post free 
on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 
’ THEOLOGY. 
THE MAN’S MAGAZINE, The Church and the Age (William Ralph Inge). Longmans, 


MAGAZINE 


SPORT, TRAVEL and 
OUTDOOR LIFE. 


THE AMATEUR VET. 
An article of intense interest to every lover of horses. 
Written by ‘*‘ ANISEED,” who stands unique as an amateur 
doctor of the animal he loves so well. Illustrated lavishly 
by LioneL Epwarps. 


A DAY AT A DOG SHOW. 


Another exceptionally well written and illustrated article 
by ARTHUR WATTS. 


CHARLES DICKENS: TRAMP. 
A timely contribution in view of the centenary of the birth 
of Charles Dickens. Mr. Walter Dexter, the famous 
Dickens enthusiast, has written a capital paper on one of 
the greatest out-door men of genius. The article is 
accompanied by excellent photographs. 


BADMINTON. A. E. CRAWLEY. 
CURLING: THE ROARING GAME. 


By LORD LYVEDEN. Written by an author who is 


both expert and enthusiast, it will appeal to everyone 
who takes a delight in winter sports. 


NORTH COUNTRY KETTLE 
SHOOTING. 


By W. CARTER PLATTS. A pleasant article dealing 
with a pastime which has still very many followers in 
Yorkshire and the Dales. 


WHY AND HOW BIRDS ARE 
MISSED. 


This able piece of writing, illustrated by diagrams, will be 
eagerly devoured by every gun-lover and every sportsman 
who hates the idea of a wretched half-hit pheasant or 
partridge left to drag out a few hours of life in a ditch or the 
underwoods. 


SEEDING THE DRAW. 
A. F. WILDING, the Lawn Tennis Champion of 1910-11, 
one of our regular contributors, here puts forward his views, 
which must be read with interest by every man and woman 
with a tennis racket. 


AUSTRALIA IN SPORT. 
By GORDON INGLIS, who concludes his striking series 
of articles with one dealing with the horses of that great 
colony. This is bound to create a deal of attention in 
equine circles everywhere. 


WHICH IS THE MOST SPORTING 
COUNTY P 


By C. B. FRY. This is a discussion by the Editor based 
upon the winning articles in our recent competition under 
a a The claims of Devonshire and Somerset are 
urged. 


HOCKEY. 


By P. A. ROBSON. In this series of articles Mr. Robson, 
who is widely known as the standard authority on Hockey, 
is placing the knowledge of a lifetime before the readers 
of FRY’S MAGAZINE, We are glad to say that Mr 
Robson’s work is receiving a great welcome from our readers’ 


BILLIARDS - MOTOR-CYCLING 
CLOTHES AND THE MAN - KENNEL 
NOTES - GOLF - ETC., ETC. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW ON SALE. 
SIXPENCE NET. 


| 


Green. 2s. net. 
The Atonement and Modern Thought (F. R. Montgomery 
Hitchcock). Wells Gardner. 7s. 6d. net. 
Considerations for Lent (Vernon Staley). Pitman. 1s. 6d. net, 
Jesus Salvator Mundi (Rev. J. H. Beibilz). Arnold. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 

New Zealand : The Country and the People (Max Herz). Laurie, 
12s. 6d. net. ; 

The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria (Major A. J. N. Tremearne), 
Seeley, Service Co. 16s. net. 

The Arctic Prairies (Ernest Thompson Seton). 
12s. 6d. net. 

Burgundy: the Splendid Duchy 
12s. 6d. net. 

Japan of the Japanese (Joseph A. Longford). Pitman. 6s. 

A Woman's World Tour in a Motor (Harriet White Fisher). 
Lippincott. 10s. 6d. net. 

The Wonders of the Colorado Desert (George Wharton James), 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

Reminiscences of the. Yukon 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


Constable. 


(Percy Allen). Griffiths. 


(Hon. Stratford Tollemache). 


VERSE. 
Grangecolman (Edward Martyn). Dublin: Maunsel. 1s. 
Interpretations (Zoe Akins). Grant Richards. 5s, net. 


Fires : Book I. The Stone, and other Tales (Wilfrid Wilson 
Gibson), 1s. net; Verses (W .B. Cotton), 2s. 6d. net. Elkin 
Mathews. 


Fisher Unwin. 


Griffiths. 2s. 6d. net. 
Marlborough. 1s. net. 


Men of No Land (Mildred M’Neal Sweeney). 
4x. 6d. net. 

With Lute and Viol (C. G. Anderson). 

Lays of London Town (W. A. Eaton). 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Actor’s Companion, The (Cecil Ferard Armstrong). Mills and 
Boon. 2s. 6d. net. 
Betrayal, The (Admiral Lord Charles Beresford). King. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
Book-Prices Current. Stock. £1 5s. 6d. per annum. 
Chimney-pieces and Ingle-nooks (Guy Cadogan Rothey). Laurie. 


6s. net. 

Depreciation and Wasting Assets (P. D, Leake). Good. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Dickens Street, In (W. R. Thomson). Chapman and Hall. 


Earth and her Children (Herbert Mann Livens). Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Essay on Hinduism, An (Shridhar V. Kelkar). Luzac. 5s, 
net. 

Imaginary Speeches (Jack Collings Squire). Swift. 3s. 6d. net. 

Imperial Cofiference of 1911 from Within, The (Hen. Sir John G, 
Findlay). Constable. 3+. 6d. net. 


Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister (F. W. Puller). Long- 
mans, Green. 3s. 6d. net. 
Modern Parisienne, The (Octave Uzanne). Heinemann. 6s. net. 


Modern War and War Taxes (W. R. Lawson). 
Blackwood. 6s. net. 

Myrtle Reed Year Book, the (Jeannette L. Gilder). Putnam. 


Edinburgh : 


New Essays : Literary and Philosophical (James). Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 6s. net. 

Problems of Boy Life (Edited by J. H. Whitehouse). 
10. 6d. net. 

Referendum among the English, The (Sdémuel Robertson Honey). 
Macmillan. 2s. 6¢. net. 

Rise and Development of Opera, The (Joseph Goddard). Reeves. 

Scott Originals, The (W. S. Crockett). Foulis. 

Shop Slavery and Emancipation (William Paine). King. 1s. net. 

Soliloquies of Shakespeare, The: a Study in Technic (Morris 
Le Roy Arnold). New York: The Columbia University 
Press. 5s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts on Education (Edited by Leonard Huxley). 
Elder. 5s. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR Fesruary.—The National Review, 
2:. 6d.; English Review, 1s. net; The‘ Financial Review 
of Reviews, lsx.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; The 
Nineteenth Century and After, 2s. 6d. ; The Antiquary, 6d. ; 
The Musical Times, 3d.: United Service Magazine, 2s. ; 
Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d.; 
Harper’s, lx.; The Geographical Journal, 2s. ; The Man-at- 
Arms, 1s.; Th Book Monthly, 6d.; The Law Quarterly Re- 
view, 5x.; Cornhill Magazine, 1s.; Scribner’s, 1s.; East and 
West, Rs. 12. 


No. 720 of SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
Consists or SECOND-HAND BOOKS on 
METEOROLOGY AND TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM, 
A SUPPLEMENT oF works on 


AIRMANSHIP. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.; 
Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


140 STRAND, W.C., & 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. Codes: Unicode and A.B.C. 


King. 


Smith, 


Telephones : (Strand) Central 1515. (Piccadilly) Mayfair 3601, 
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THE NEW 


MALL GAZETTE 


Edited by J. L. GARVIN, 


whose Editorship of the “OBSERVER” 

has been for the last four years a famous 

feature and strong influence in the 
journalism of to-day. 


“Mr. Garvin,” says the “Sphere,” ‘‘is 

able to throw his own individuality over 

any paper, and every number of the 

‘PALL MALL GAZETTE’ for the 

last few days has contained something 
arresting.” 


THE NEW “PALL MALL 

GAZETTE” is first of all an evening 

newspaper, excelling not only with alert- 

ness and fulness of its news, but in its 

method of presenting and explaining the 

news in the most interesting and intelligible 
way. 


THE NEW “PALL MALL 
GAZETTE” is an organ of opinion. In 
politics as a Unionist journal it is an organ 
of combat. There is nothing like the 
leading article and notes upon its Editorial 
page for the force, variety and entertain- 
ment of its comments upon the lighter as 
well as the graver topics of the day. 


Note particularly in the NEW “PALL 
MALL GAZETTE” every day the 


feature entitled 


THE TALK OF THE TOWN. 


Un'que among evening journals 
for vigour and lighiness 


| THE 
PALL MALL GAZETTE 


SALES BY AUCTION. | 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 5, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
ey BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS comprising the Property of G. WARD 
UNT, Esq., Cheyne Walk, Northampton, including valuable Collections of 
Tracts, many relating to Amersica—Dtesser’s Birds of Europe—Houbraken and 
Vertue’s Heads—Legal Manuscripts, &c. ; an extensive Series of Pamphlets, Auto- 
geen Letters, &c., by Prominent Leaders of the French Revolution—Lilford’s 
irds —a Collection of Works on Ornament, the Property of Messrs. HUNT and 
ROSKELL, including many scarce Works on the Decorative Arts ; the Property of 
a Lady living in Berwickshire, including Manuscripts on Vellum, &c., various 
Portions of De Bry’s ro ; and the Prcpert a NOBLEMAN, includin 
many valuable Incunabula—First Editions of the Writings of Voltaire, Moliére, on 
other important French, Italian, and Spanish Authors. : 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, February 12, at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS 
AND DRAWINGS, including engravings in line, mezzotint and stipple, Portraits, 
Sporting and Fancy Subjects, some in Colours—a Collection of Arundel Prints 
Modern Etchings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Famil Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the 
. Large Funds available for Mortgages, Valuations for Estate and 


Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust 
Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


KING GEORGE 


included in the Library which he took 
with him to India a copy of 


“Saturday” 
BRIDGE 


By W. DALTON. 


Dalton’s “Saturday” Britge is 
admitted to be the standard work 
on the best of card games. 

“Saturday” Bridge takes its name 
from the “Saturday Review,” in 
which its chapters first appeared, 
It is now in its Eleventh Thousand 
and may be had of all booksellers 
5s. net, or post free from the office 
of the “SATURDAY REVIEW,” 
1o King St., Covent Garden, 5s. 4d. 


A Companion Volume to “SATURDAY” BRIDGE 

is “Saturday” Auction Bridge, by HELLESPONT, 

3s. 6d. net, or 3s. 9d. post free. “ Fnferences at 

Bridge,” by W. DALTON, price 1s. net, or Is. 1}d. 
post free. 


Che Sorrows of Ireland. 


By “PAT.” 1s. net. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


Universally acknowledged to be the 
BEST and SUREST REMEDY for 
Insist on having 
or. 4.comesromes IE QUGHS, COLDS 
Chlorodyne 
The ORIGINAL | ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
and The only Palliative in Cuts short all attacks of 
NEURALGIA, SPASMS, HYSTERIA, 
ONLY GENUINE. GOUT, TOOTHACHE, roa 
Purchasers ihould see that RHEUMATISM. PALPITATION. 
Acts like Charm in 
yabstitutes. DIARRH@A, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Convincing Medical Testimony with cach Bottle. 
Of all Chemists, 219, 4/6 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Acvice, 
Estimates, and all information tree of charge. Repiies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Mr. B. WENTWORTH VERNON, J.P., Chairman of the Ceylon 
Consolidated Rubber Estates, Ltd., says :—‘‘ Mr. William Wicherley, 
F.R.H.S., is one of the best-known authorities in the rubber world, 
1 do not think that anybody living is a greater authority on rubber 
than he is. He has lately written a most interesting little book called 
‘The Whole Art of Rubber Growing,’ and I strongly recommend it 
to all the shareholders, for they will find it very instructive and 
pleasant reading.” 


THE 


WHOLE ART OF RUBBER-GROWING 


By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Now Ready. 5s. net. 


Mr. Wicherley is a practical planter, and his book is the result of 
wide experience in various lands. The book is fully illustrated, and 
is written in a way which makes it as great a pleasure to read as 
its hints are valuable. Its principal contents are :— 


TREES THAT COUNT: Hevea Braziliensis, 
Manihot Glaziovii, 
The New Manihots, 
The Ficus, 
Funtumia Elastica, 
and others. 


INTERPLANTING, TAPPING SYSTEMS, COST OF 
PLANTING,* HABITS OF TREES, &c., &c. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE SOYA BEAN. 


Copies may be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 
the office (5s. 4d. post free.) 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED, 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Notice to Shareholders. 


NINTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ninth Ordinary Genera Meeting 
of Shareholders in the above Company will be held in the Board Room, “The 
Corner House,” Jobannesburg, on TUESDAY the 30th day of April, 1912, at 11.45 
o'clock in the forenoon, for the following business :— ss 

1. To receive the reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the year ended 
31st December, 1911. 
2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. J. G. Hamilton and 
M. G, Elkan, who retire in terms of the Articles of Association, but 
are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 2 
3 To appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration for 
the past Audit. 
4- To transact General Business. 
The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed from the tst to the 
6th April, 1912, and the Head Office Transfer Registers from the 26th April to the 
14th May, 1912, all days inclusive. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be represented at the Meeting 
must deposit their Share Warrants, or may, at their option, produce the same at 
the places and within the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Company in Jobannesburg, at least 24 hours 
before the time appointed for the holding of the a ae 

(4) At the London Office of the Company, 5 London Wall Buildings, E.C,, 
. least Thirty Days before the date appointed for the holding of the 
Meeting 

(c) At the Compagnie Frangaise de Banque et de Mines, 20 Rue Tait 
oy at least Thirty Days before the date appointed for the holding 
the Meeting. 

‘Upon such production or deposit, Certificates with Proxy Forms attached will 
be issued, under which such Bearer Warrant Holders may attend the Meeting either 
in person or by proxy. 

The Reports and Accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1911, will be 
forwarded to London for circulation amongst the Shareholders as soon as come 
pleted—in any case not later than by the mail leaving Johannesburg on the 


4th March, 1912. 
By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS, 


London Transfer Office : Secretary to the London Committee, 
5 London Wall Buildings, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C. 


3oth January, 1912. 


SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 


(INCORPORATED IN THE TRANSVAAL.) 


Notice to Shareholders. 


THIRD ORDINARY MEETING. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Third Ordinary General | 
Shareholders in the above Company will be held in the Board Room, “ 
Corner House,” Johannesburg, on TUESDAY, the 30th day of APRIL, roz2, at 
11.15 o'clock in the forenoon, for the following business :— F 

1. To receive the Reports of the Directors and Auditors, and to consider the 
Balance Sheet and Revenue and Expenditure Account for the period 
ended 31st December, 1911 ; 

2. To elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. M. G. Elkan and F. Elkan, 
who retire in terms of the Articles of Association, but who are eligible 
and offer themselves for re-election ; 

3. To appoint Auditors in the place of Mr. A. E. Page and Mr. F. W. 
Diamond, who are eligible for re-appointment, and to fix their remunera 
tion for the past audit ; 

4. To transact such other business as may be trarsacted at an Ordinary 
General Meeting. 

The London Transfer Registers of the Company will be closed from the 1st to 
the 6th April, ror2, and the Head Office Transfer Registers from the 26th April to 
the r4th May, 1912, all days inclusive. 

The Reports and Accounts for the year ending 31st December, r9t1, will be 
forwarded to London for circulation amongst the Shareholders as soon as completed, 
in any case not later than by the mail leaving Johannesburg on the 4th March, 1912 


By Order, 
London Transfer Office : 


J. H. JEFFERYS, | 
5 London Wall Buildings, Secretary to the London Committee. 
Finsbury Circus, 


January, 1912 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in The Transvaal.) 


The following is a copy of Circular issued to Shareholders:— 


London Office : No. 1, Lonpon Watt Buitprncs, E.C., 
27th January, 
Dear Sir (or MApam), 

I am directed to inform you that at the Annual General Meeting of this 
Company, convened for 27th March, 1912, at 11 a.m., the Chairman will move 
the meeting be adjourned to the sth June, 19t2, at the same time and place. 

The proposal to adjourn the meeting is with the object of giving European 
Shareholders an opportunity of perusing and considering the Annual Report 
Accounts before deciding bef their proxies shall be used. It must, however, be 
noted that, underthe Company's Articles of Association, no proxy is available 
an adjourned meeting which was not availabie for the ing originally con 
and, if you wish to be represented at the meeting, it is necessary that the pr 
already sent to you shall reach the London Office, No. 1, London Wall Buil 
E.C., on or before rst March. 1912. 

It is anticipated that the Report and Accounts will be in the hands of —_ 
Shareholders by about the 6th of April. This will give ample time for any 
holder to give his proxy-holder any instructions he may desire ageto the 
of his vote. 

Yours obediently, 
ANDREW MOIR, . 
London Secretary 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ari 


Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 

@ a. 

Quarter Year © w OF 7 


Cheyues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to tht 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 
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The Review. 


SOUTH EASTERN & CHATHAM RAILWAYS 


STRIKES, COAL AND FARES. 


A Joint GeNneRAL Meetine of the proprietors in the South Eastern and 
the London Chatham and Dover Railway Companies was held on Tuesday, 
Mr. H. Cosmo O. Bonsor presiding. 

The Chairman said: I will remind you, to begin with, that this is a 
joint meeting of the shareholders of the two companies to discuss the 
question of the management of the traffic which is under the Managing 
Committee, and that our domestic affairs will be discussed at separate 
meetings afterwards. In the Managing Committee’s report you will see 
that our receipts have gone up most favourably, both from passengers 
and goods. The passenger traffic has been extremely gocd during the 
past half-year, particularly the Continental traffic, and there, I think, 
I might for a moment say that we owe something to Sir Henry Lunn for 
having introduced the Swiss winter holiday, because it has taken very 
well, and has most certainly improved the revenue during the winter 
months. You will notice that we show a decrease in the number of the 
passengers carried, although a large increase in our revenue. It is a 
fact that if you go back to 1909 and compare that year with 1911 you 
will find that the number of passengers was about the same in those two 
years. There was a spurt in 1910 which I cannot account for, but the 
gencral fact remains that short journeys in the metropolitan area mean 
a considerable number of passengers, but very few sovereigns. It is 
rather on the expenditure side of the account that I anticipate you would 
like me to dwell. Our expenditure is up ‘some £42,000, and you may 
divide that under three heads: 50 per cent. of it is due to wages, 25 per 
cent. to coal, and 25 per cent. to the additional cost cf materials 
and the additional amount of materials used, because, as you 
are aware, we have been liberal even during this half - year 
in our expenditure on road and stcck—an expenditure which, I am sure 
you will admit, is wise and prudent. As regards coal, the prices have 
been against us, but we have also had some difficulty in getting our 
deliveries, and during the half-year we have purchased coal in Germany, 
Pelyium, and France. All the coal we have had delivered and tried has 
been of good quality, and sufficient for our purposes, although it is 
expensive, but at the same time, if the necessity should arise, we know 
that we can make contracts abroad if such a calamity should come as a 
nati nal strike. You know the reasons almost as well as I do for the 
increase im wages, but I will endeavour to explain it. To commence with, 
the 1907 agreement we made considerable concessions to our men as 
regards overtime and Sunday pay, and those concessions have involved 
very considerable expense during the past half-year. It is a fact that the 


suminer strikes made our goods traffic very difficult to handle. The traffic 
got more or less disorganised, and it was carried on at very consNlerab!e 
expen-c. I might here also say that it was further delayed, probably 
owing to the strikes, by the non-<lelivery of some hundreds of wagons 
which we had ordered in view of the increasing traffic we were doing. 
Thos» ditheulties added greatly to the inconvenience of our customers and 
traders, and I should like to thank them from this chair for the con- 
sideration and assistance they showed us during very difficult times. 
There is one subject which we do not mention in our report, but on which 
I anticipate you would expect me te say a few words—namely, the sug- 
gested increase of fares to mect the increasing expenditure. The directors 
have jecided that in certain fares, which I will call pleasure fares, an 


increase can be made, and has been made, but when it comes to the 
question of the ordinary and business fares, grave consideration is neces- 
sary. We have an expanding business, and it would be most unwise to 
do anything to stop that business which is expanding so well and in such 
quick proportions; and consequently I think that our policy at the present 
moment is to wait until we can answer the question—answer it with 
some certainty—as to whether raising fares or leaving fares alone will 
bring in the biggest revenue. Until we can get a somewhat reliable 
answer to that question, I think we shall be wise in marking time and 
seeinz the result, from which we may be able to judge from other com- 


panic-’ experiments. On the whole, I think you may be satisfied with 
the results of the half-year’s working. The Managing Committee are 
able to give between the two companies £40,000 more than they did in 


1910, and we are able to point to the fact that our traffic this half-year 
has avain been a recerd traffic. 1 think you may be satisfied with that 
tesult. The Chairman then referred to the two Bills mentioned in the 
Teport. The Great Eastern Bill, dealing with the electrification of the 
Fast London line, was strongly recommended by the Board and Managing 
Committee; the second, the Dover Corporation Bill, he said, though more 
or less fair, would benefit Dover infinitely more than the railway com- 
panies. 

Sir Robert Perks said he rather agreed that they were contributing 
tather more than they ought. 


SOUTH EASTERN MEETING. 

The 15lst half-yearly general meeting of the South Eastern Railway 
Company was afterwards held, under the presidency of Mr. H. Cosmo 0. 
Bonsor. 

The Chairman, in moving the sdoption of the report, said: We have 
Teceived from the Managing Committee £25,000 more as our share of the 
wofit «f the half-year. Our rent account would show better had it not 
been for the provision which the directors have made for certain improve- 
ments at Charing Cross Hotel and at the Cannon Strect Hotel. We have 
Wisely made provision for that expenditure, which we always charge to 
Tevene and not to capital. If am happy to think we are dealing with 
most reliable people, and, eo far as I can judge, there will be no hitch 
in having what we all want-—a first-class hotel at Boulogne, with every 
facility for the travelling public, and at the same time have a secure 
rental for this company. The result of the half-year is that we are able 
to re ommend and pay dividends, with your approval, which will bring 
the dividend for the whole year on the undivided Ordinary stock wp to 
4 per cent. and on the Deferred Ordinary 2 per cent. I think that, con- 
sidering everything, we may be well satisfied with that result. I may 
inform the shareholders that it has been fairly earned—that the mcney 
Which we have received from the Managing Committee has not enly been 
fairly earned, but that every precaution against contingencies which may 
arise has been foreseen and provided for. 

Sir Frederick Harrison seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

tesolutions approving the dividends as recommended and sanctioning 
the Bills referred to in the report were carried. 


| ESSEQUIBO RUBBER AND TOBACCO. 


The adjourned annual meeting of the Essequibo Rubber and Tobaeco 
Estates, Ltd., was hed on Wednesday at Salisbury House, E.C., Sir Henry 
Seton-Karr, C.M.G., presiding. ™ 

The Chairman stated that the caged attacks on the company were 
quite unfounded. He hoped to be able clearly to convince them that they 
had a valuable propery, and one which would pay a large dividend if 
it was left in peace. They had been able to reduce the price paid to 
the vendor by £13,000. Since then twenty tracts had heen acquired for 
£8000 in cash and £2500 in shares. A further thirty-one grants had been 
acquired, and this gave them possession of fifty-five grants with an area 
of 5000 square miles. Working capital having been diminished, the 
directors had succeeded in negotiating for the sale of thirty-one grante, 
and the amount received would recoup them for the debit balance shown 
in the profit and loss account, of £10,753. Details could not be made 
public, but when the sale was completed they woud still have twenty- 
four grants left plus a profit which would acewie to them on the ale. 
Practically all their trouble had been due to labour difficulties. Com- 
petition from other companies had been very keen. Of three expeditions 
they sent for-colecting balrta all had failed owing to the desertion of 
the men. A movement, however, was now going on among the companies 
working there to organise more efficient labour. It was also proposed 
to build_a road thirty miles long and costing about £1200. This woukl 
shorten the journey considerably t6 their properties. They would cither 
make the road jointty with the other companies, or the Government 
would do it. The Chairman dealt with the three islands. they owned ; 
£8060 had been spent. in developing them, and during the past year 
the largest had been cleared and sown with a conserable number of 
Hevea trees and experimental crops. Dealing with their connection with 
the Anglo-Cuban Bitumen Co., he explained that they had undertaken 
to underwrite £19,C009 of shares in the latter concern on condition that 
they took all shates that were left off their hands at par. They had 
to take up 17,200 shatws, and the Anzlo-Cuban Co. were now paying for 
these in month y instalments. When the deal was completed the 
Essequibo would have made £6C0 in cash and also be possessors of 10,000 
shares. Turning to the accounts, the Chairman said that on the debit 
side of the profit and loss account they had received £505 lls. 8d. by 
sales of balata, and also £1385 1s. 4d. by sa‘es of timber. These latter 
sales of timber were made from the islands in the Essequibo River. 
(Since the date of the accounts they had -received £438 for Liberty 
Island timber sales and about £200 for balata.) The total loss carried 
to the balance-sheet amounted to £10,753 16s. 7d. Nearly half of this 
was accounted for by the expendittre on their balata expeditions, and 
the balance by the necessary expenditure in trave.ling expenses, salaries, 
ete. It took no account of the £5000 worth of fully-paid shares in the 
Anglo-Cuban Company, but it was just possible, if that company wes 
successful, these charcs alone might be of more than sufficient value to 
wipe off the whole of that debit balance. A resolution receive! from a 
Mr. Baker, which asked for an investigation of the company's affairs 
by-a committee of five, was, in counsel's opinion, out of order. Arrange- 
ments had been made with respensible pecple to finance the concern 
for the next twelve months. 

On the Chairman resuming his seat, Mr. Baker's resolution was put 
and seconded. After a lively disevesion, 

Mr. Jacobs proposed that a committee be appointed to consider the 
report and accounts. On this being declared in order by the company’s 
so.icitor, the Chairman reee to make it. quite plain that, in the event 
of the report and accounts not being adopted, he and the board would 
resign. On a vote being taken, the report and accounts were declared 
carried, and an appeal from Mr. Baker for a poll was paseed over. 


Para Rubber in the Malay 


Peninsula. 
By Mr. F. C. ASIMONT 


(Managing Director of the Consolidated Malay Estates, Ltd.) 


Every Director and Manager of a Plantation 
Company should read this brochure giving facts 
and figures to guide them in the development 
and control of an estate during ten years. 


2/6 net. Post Free 2/8 


“ THE RUBBER WORLD,” 10 King St., Covent Garden W.C. 


THE RUBBER WORLD 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains : 
THE TWO JEQUIES. 
KUALA LUMPUR FINANCE. 


WHEN RUBBER IS AT ITS WORST: 
Dividend Possibilities of Ulu Rantau. 


HEVEA PLANTING IN BURMA. 
THE WORLD OF FIBRE. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, In the United Kingdom, 6/6; 
_ Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Spring Announcements, I9I2. 


ART. | 


*Romanesque Architecture in 


France. 
Edited by Dr. JULIUS BAUM. With over 250 Full-page 
Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 


“Baroque Architecture and 


Sculpture in Italy. 
Edited by CORRADO RICCI. With over 250 Full-page 
Plates. 4to. 25s. net. 


Epochs of Chinese and | 


Japanese Art. 
By ERNEST FRANCISCO FENOLLOSA. Two volumes, | 
= over 100 Plates in monochrome and colour. Crown 4to. 
36s. net. 


The Technique of Painting. 
By M. CHAS. MOREAU-VAUTHIER. With 8 Colour 
Plates and 16 Illustrations in Black and White. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Portraiture in Antiquity. 


By Dr. HECKLER. Large 4to. With 250 Full-page Plates, 


The Mansions of England in 
the Olden Times. | 


By JOSEPH NASH. Introduction by ReGinaALD 
FIELD, A.R.A. Large 4to. With Illustrations in colour and 
monochrome. 30s. net. 


Little Books ahout Old 


Furniture. 
By J. P. BLAKE and A. E. REVEIRS-HOPKINS. Each 
Vol. with Coloured Frontispiece and 64 pp. of Illustrations§ | 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 
Ifl. Chippendale, 
IV. Hepplewhite, Sheraton, &c. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED : 
I. Tudor to Stuart, 
II. Queen Anne. 


*The Great Engravers. 


Reproductions of their Principal Works. Introductions by 
| 


Demy 8vo. | 


A. M. HIND. 2s. 6d. net each. Vols. ready : 
(1) DURER (2) MANTEGNA (3) J. R. SMITH 
(4) WATTEAU (5) GOYA (6) VAN DYCK 
IN PREPARATION : 
(7) HOLBEIN (8) HOGARTH (9) BARTOLOZZI_ | 


(10) FRAGONARD (11) MARC ANTONIO (12) REMBRANDT 


SPORT. | 
Animal Life in Africa. | 


By Major J. STEVENSON HAMILTON. Foreword by 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. Illustrated, Maps, Plans, &c. | 
Royal 8vo. 20s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. e | 

| 


The Life of Friedrich Nietzsche 
By Frau FOERSTER-NIETZSCHE. Translated by | 
ANTONY M. LUDOVICI. Demy 8vo. 


*The Life Story of J. Pierpont. 


Morgan 
By CARL HOVEY. 


Demy 8vo., Ilustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 
* Books marked 


The 


The Inn of Tranquillity. 


*Moving Pictures. 


_*The Prison without a Wall. 


| *He Who Passed. To \.L.G. 


SCIENCE. 


Microbes and Toxins in Nature. 
By Dr. ETIENNE BURNETT. Preface by Prof. E. 
METCHNIKOFF. Crown 8vo., Illustrated. 


*A New Logic. 
By CHAS. MERCIER, M.D. Demy 8vo., 10s. net. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


*The Modern Parisienne. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Introduction by BARONESS VON 
HuTTEN. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


uestion of Divorce. 


By EARL RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Modern Criminal Science 


Series. 
4- THE 
MENT. 


INDIVIDUALISATION OF PUNISH- 
By RAYMOND SALEILLES. 16s. net. 


[Previously published. 


1. MODERN THEORIES OF CRIMINALITY. 
By C. BERNALDO DE QUIROS. 14s. net. 

2. CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. By HANS GROSS, 
17s. net. 

3. CRIME: ITS CAUSES AND REMEDIES. By 
C. LOMBROSO. 16s. net. 


BELLES LETTRES AND 
ESSAYS. 


More Memoirs of the 
Comtesse de Boigne, 1831-1866. 


Edited from the original MS. by CH. NICOULLAUD. 
Translated from the French by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. net. : 

Previously published : ‘* The Memoirs of the Comtesse de 
Boigne.” Vol. I. 1781-1814; Vol. Il, 1820-1830. Demy 8vo. 
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